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difficult not to perceive and acknowledge. 


mon breed. 





WHITE CHESTER COUNTY HOG. 


This fine breed of Hogs still retains its superiority as well as its characteristic and peculiar marks of comparison, which it would be | 


Dr. Martin’s remark, that the flesh of the Hog should be * soft and cellular,”’ 
and in this breed it is observable, while living, and when dead. A writer observes, ‘The meat, when cut up, exhibits the same | 
thickness, or nearly so, on the sides and belly, as on the back; producing what is termed streaky bacon, in extra ordinary proportion, 
with the rind by no means thin, but gelatinous; the whole carcass being cellular and remarkably delicate in texture.”” Another! are plain matters of fact, principles that all 
characteristic is, hogs, killed when only a few months old, show a ripeness not to be found in any other breed, except, perhaps, the’ understand. 

old Hampshire, to whom they appear very nearly allied; exhibiting at the scale a weight that is pretty sure to deceive the best | 
judges. Here follows an account of the weight of four ‘‘ pure breeds,’’ lately slaughtered in Chester County, as hogs of the cum- 


No. 1, 310 lbs.—8 mos. old. No. 2. 341.—S8 mos and 1 week. No. 3, 929 1-2. 2 1-2 years old. 


ments of animals, and maa with which we | 


| supply those fields, which have ceased to | 





is correct, | 


No. 4. 966 1-2.—2 1-2 years old. 

































































Feodfer Plants, Kc. 

Messrs. Editors:—In the ‘‘Boston Culti- | 
vator’’ of April Ist there is a communi- 
cation from R. Dolben, which I wish to 
make a few remarks upon, or rather the 
2d-paragraph, in which he says, ‘‘In the 
former part of this article I (he) combatted 
the false notion that the ashes of plants are 
the best food of plants.’’ | 

The above remark of Mr. Dolben, I pre- | 
-have advanced such an idea’, in some of my 
communications that have been published in 
the Cultivator the past winter. 

Permit me to give a few facts in refer- 
J ence to this matter, and I will then leave it 
with the intelligent readers of your paper, 
to judge how far this doctrine is a false no- 
tion, and will most cheerfully abide their 
decision. ‘ 

Prof. Horsford says, in a letter, to Dr. 
Webster, that, Liebig has shown, that if 
plants of the same species, as the grasses of 
our Western country, are burned over in the 
fall, they are supplied with their natural 
inorganic food. He has shown the truth of 
the principle in a great variety of ways.— 
Among others, he has been feeding some 
grape vines withthe (artificially prepared) 
mineral matters of their ashes in the pro- 
portions in which analysis have shown them 
to be present; and their growth has been 
luxuriant in the most remarkable degree, 
though the soil upon which they have grown 
| is little better than sand. He made a va- 
u riety of experiments with grains, roots, 
Hii flowers, &c., which I had the pleasure of 
| witnessing last year, and this Spring he has 

1 commenced them upon a more extended 
Hii scale.’ The letter from which I have cop- 
ied the above, was dated at Grissen, May 
1, 1846. 

Now as Mr. Dolben hails from Cam- 
bridge, and of course is a near neighbor to 
Prof. H, I think he had better call upon 
the Professor, and try to reason him out of 
his ‘‘false notion.’’ Perhaps Mr. D. may 
convince him of the fallacy of his doctrine, 
and induce him to retract as publicly as he 
has proclaimed it, 

Somehow, farmers, I believe, generally, 
have got the idea—right or wrong—that the 
ash of any and every kind of woody plants 
is a good manure for our culivated erops 
this is manifest from the care with which 


- 


Por the Boston Cultivator. | eg left after burning the wood, or trees upon | driven off as where it is retained by fixing. 


the land. 

Several times, within a few years, I have | 
read accounts of the great improvements’ 
made, and the increase of crops upon the 
farm in the occupancy of that intelligent and | 
worthy farmer, Mr. Adam Anthony, of 
North Providence, R.I. He commenced | 
upon it in 1826. A large portion of the land 
‘*was very sandy with a sabsoil of sand and | 


gravel,’’ and so poor and ran down “that | 
sume was intended to apply to me, as I | there was not more than six acres, the crops | tempting to convince a man against his will, 


of which grown either with or without ma- 


cultivation for one year only.’’ ‘The crops/ 
of that year including pasture fved were| 
worth $385. Next year, (1827) the value | 
of the crops including pasture feed, was 
$3,575. Nearly tenfold increase of pro- 
duce. 

‘Of such improvement as has been effec- 
ted in the condition of this land, and indeed 
the farm, millet and clover, grown by the 
aid of leached ashes, have been the basis.’’ 

Two hundred bushels of leached ashes 
per acre, was the usual quantity first used 
on these poor soils. 

Prof. Nesbit, gave a lecture before an as- 
sociation of farmers in England a year or 
wo since, in which he spoke of the action 
and importance of the mineral constituents 
of our crops, as found in their ash. A Mr. 
Dawe,a farmer present confirmed it, by 
saying, ‘‘I have found the ashes of burnt 
wheat very prodactive; I had a stack of 
wheat accidentally burnt and used the ashes 
for manure; the consequence was as good a 
erop as I could have had from the use of 
guano.” 

Mr. Nesbit, replied, ‘exactly so. Now 
does not this prove just what I have been 
saying with regard to manures, viz: the 
value of the mineral! ingredients.”’ 

In the Gardener’s Chronicle of May 11th, 
1844, the editor details some experiments on 
manures, made by a friend of his, near St. 
Albans, One object of his experiment was 
to ascertain the reputed value of the am- 
monia in manure—in one case by fixing it 
with gypsum; in another by setting it free 
and driving it off by applying newly slacked 
lime to the manure. Another object of his 
experiments was to ascertain whether or not 
the enormous expense of carting mauure 
could not be diminished, by burmmng the ma- 
pure and using the ashes. He therefore 
tried the effect of burning it. The results 
of his experiments, proved that the ashes of 
65 cwt. of stable manure when barnt, is as 


hure would have reimbursed the expense of | 





for turneps, as 6 cwt. of raw manure, 
Se her oh det has been said about; 








the i of ammonia is. the manure, | 
the crops are as good when that principle is 


Mr. Downing in his January No. of the 
Horticulturist, has given Dr. Emmons anal- 
ysis of the ash of the apple und pear tree, | 
and I think no one after reading his article | 
on manuring fruit trees, will have any doubt 
but the ash of the apple tree would be the 
very best manure for an orchard. 





Icould cite a vast number of facts, in 
support of the theory that Mr. D. has been 
*‘cembating’’—bat thea, ‘ti - ustle@eat- 


and I will give it up as a hopeless task—and 
go on and quote the rest of his second para- 
graph in No. 3, of his ‘‘Agricultural Physi- 
ology,’’ which reads thus, ‘* Bat what shall 
I (he) say of that system of Chemistry 
which teaches that the filth and excrements 
of man, animals ard plants, become the 
food of plants, and those very plants to be- 
come the food of man. Plants to be nour- 
ished by their own excrements! Man to 
eat his own excremeats! Abominable 
and disgusting doctrine! What an idea of 
the wisdom, power and goodness of the 
Great God must we have to be trifled with 
by such mockery, and how humiliating to 
find farmers who believe, teach and practice 
such absurdities, as if they were true.”” Well 
now if this is not the very climax of agricul- 
tural trancendentalism, lam no judge of 
that disease. And brother farmers, what 
think you, is this man’s food of plants? why 
he tell us that the plants ‘‘which the Crea- 


eg 


produce crops of grain, &c., serving as food | 
for man and animals, in a sufficient quanti- | 
ty, the original fertility can be again restor- | 
ed; an exhausted field which securely yield- | 
ed back the seed, is made to produce a) 
twenty and more fold crop, according to the 
proportion of the manare provided. The 
reason of this, ts obvious to all fillers of the | 
soil; applying manure to the land is supply- 
ing food for the crops, we wish to grow.— 
There is a close analogy between man, an- 
imals and plants. If we do not get enough 
to eat, we languish, and ultimately perish; | 
if plants do not get enough to eat, they also 
languish and perish, or yield a stinted pro- 
duct. Plants and animals are enabled to 
grow by what they eat, and though their 
mode of eating, is different they both act 
upon the same principle, and both grow by | 
what they feed on, and in no other way.—_, 
This is vegetable and animal nutrition.— | 
The increase of a plant in size, is supplied 
by its nutrition, so is that of an animal—if 
neither have any thing to eat—ifa plant 
have no manure, and an animal no food, 


| 


} neither can grow, both must perish—these 


The decay of inorganic tissues, the bodies 
of plants and animals, is a process which 
has for its object not only the removal of 
useless matter, but its conversion into a) 
form once more capable of supporting life. | 
Reproduction and decay follow each other's | 
footsteps throughout the whole system of 
nature, and the conditions of life and death | 
are mutually involved in, and dependent | 


upou each other, Mr. D.’s assertion to the | 


contrary, notwithstanding. | 

Says Gideon B. Smith, Esq., once editor 
of the American Farmer, ‘* From the disso- | 
lution of one body, animal or vegetable, | 
another body derives the elements of its | 
own growth, its woody fibre, sugar, ke., | 
its flesh, bone, ‘ke. But everything must 
be reduced to its original elements before ite 
constituent principles can be appropriated 
to other forms. In fact, all processes of life 
in both kingdoms, animal and vegetable, 
and the mineral too, indeed, are nothing 
more than the changing of places of the 
elements of organization. An animal dies, 
its body decays, as we call it. But this 
body does not decay. The elemeptary 
principles of which it is composed, merely 
separatefand form new bina tions,—one 
portion enters into and becomes a plant, 
probably a rose ora lilly-—probably a skunk 
—just so with a plant, a portion of its con- 
stituent principles becomes absolutely a part 
and portion of Queen Victoria, or that of a 
goose, or that of any other animal. 

Death must take place in something; be- 
fore anything can receive nutritive matter, 
it is from the death and dissolution of one 
thing that the nourishment of another is ob- 
tained. Life is supported by death. 








tor has given for food for man are not fed} 
with the filth and pollutions of earth, bat are) 
nourished by a vital and original humus, 
essence, or liquid manures from the bowels 
(entrails) of the earth.’’ 

The next article following Mr. D.’s is a 
good common sense intelligible communica- 
tion of “Indian Corn’ by C. W. Macom- | 
ber, of East Marsfield, in which he recom- 
mends to ‘‘apply about twenty ox loads of 
good manure to the acre for the corn crop. © 

Now, I will wager a picayune, against a 
thimble fall of Mr. D.’s ‘‘vital and original 
humus, essence, or liquid manure from the 
bowels of the earth’’ that if the question 
was asked of Mr. Macomber why he rec- 
ommended, that 20 ox-loads of good manure 
tothe acre, be applied to the land upon 
which corn is to be planted, his answer 
would be, that the manure is intended as 
food forthe corn crop. For Mr. M. with 
every other intelligent practices! farmer 
knows that plants require food as well a 
animals, and that the corn and many others 
of our cultivated crops bears very near te- 
ative to the quantity and quality 
of the manare applied. 

The of centuries has shown 





that, with the help of manure, of the exere- 


And now, friend Dolben, (for I entertain 
none other than the most kindly feelings 
towards you,) just apply the ** sober second 
thought,’’ give up your squeamishness about 
what you are pleased to term the ‘‘Abom- 
inable and disgusting doctrine’’ about excre- 
ments becoming food for plants designed as 
food for man, for it is a matter of fact, 
(however humiliating you may deem it,) 
that can neither be coughed down, nor 
hushed up. 

Just reflect for a moment, that the car- 
bonic acid and lime derived by the plants, 
from the excrements of men and animals, 
when assimilated and fixed in the plants or 
its seed, is as pure as that which forme the 
Parian or Carara marble. The phosphate 
of lime, too, of the excrement, ie also as 


‘The nitrogen ef the manure, is as. sweet os 


a nee 
whether grown upon the virgin soil of the 
fertile West, or the highly manured lands of 
the ** old Bay State.” 
L. Barrierr. 
Warner, April 4, 1848, 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
Ed@ects ef Peculiar Seasons, Seile and 
Manercea, 


t 
POTATOES AND GRAN, "i 


There is one particular respecting my po- 
tate erop in 1847 I forgot to mention, and 
though £ deem it myself of no unportance, | 
I feel no anxiety to keep it out of sight,— 
they were late planted. I had seen several | 
statements in the papers showing decidedly | 
the good effects of early planting, the past 
season. These I consider as incidents of |) 
the season. I will now state some facts 
which will show how such incidents may 
take place. 

A townsman of mine told me in planting 
his potatoes ene year, since the rot pre- 
vailed, it so happened after the ground waa | 
furrowed, he hauled out his dung at differ. jf} 
ent times, dropping and covering potatoes ij} 
and dung the same day, except in one in- ji! 
stance, where the dang lay ,exposed to a iii] 
heavy rain, before covered. He planted | 
all with the same kind of potatoes, and 
managed all alike in every other respect, 
using the same kind of manure, only with 
the difference of the soaking by the rai 
before covering the dung. The result was 
that the potatoes were very perceptibly 
sounder than those where the dung wae 
evvered without being exposed to the rain, 

-Inother Fact.—Some fourteen years ago as 
I sowed a piece of spring rye, on which 1} 
hauled a quantity of fine manure, chiefly \ 
sheep dung, which has been exposed some- 
time to atmospheric influences, and this of 
course was very light. This was spread on 
and harrowed in. As soon asthe rye began 
to run up for heading, I noticed a peculiar 
darkness in the leaves, showing decidedly 

the effects of fermentation at the roots.— 
My attention at this time had been directed 
to the examination of grain roots from the 
perusal of some elaborate essays published £; 
in the second volume of the Maine Farmer, 
in which facts were advanced going to show 
that diseased grain plants had more roots, 7 
that they were more contracted at the lower . 
joint than sound ones ; and from thence in- 
ferring a new theory. With this theory I 
have no concern now. Suffice it to aay I 
was determined to sift it to the bottom. In 
examining the roots of this rye, at the time 
above alluded to, I noticed an incident, sew 

to me, in the process of vegetation. This 
was new roots starting out from the stems of 
the rye plants, just above the lateral roots 
already formed. The first formed reots 
were at this time covered with a mesldy 
substance. I pursued my examination daily, 
and soon found the new roots penetrating 
the mouldy matter below, and soon aaother 
class of roots starting out above these, some 
of them as high as the lower joint, and fol- 
sharing the same fate. This process was 
repeated the third time in some imstances.— | 
About the ing time ef thie rye, a 
heavy cold rain fell, and the re-reoting pro- 
cese ceased, the leaves assumed a light 
green, the heads filled moderately well, 
and produced a medium crop. ‘The { 
appearance on the rootg passed away x 
time without appearing again. This, it 












a from the manure we apply to our 
‘Take up with the advice of thé apostie,— > 
eat such as is set before you, asking no 

for conscience sake, ‘* and all’s 
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well,” as far ae your bread is concerned, 
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‘ancertainty, Yet everything is pot bright 


<_ of 
the proof is equally strong om thal” 
the question. rer Sane’ he three years 
that the disease has De) nefore, speaks a 
past, and almost Won misunderstand. — 
language thy’ nsve the reader believe be- 
Not "stated that my potatoes in 1846 

gre evidently infected by a poison in con- 
act with the outside of them, that I believe 
this is always the case. There is decisive 
proof, and I have seen it myse!f, that it be- 
gins sometimes from causes operating in the 
interior of the potato. I saw a few instan- 
ces in the crop of that year, a few, indeed, 
but enough to show that such is the case.— 
1 cut potatoes for some purpose almost every 
day that winter, and did find a few rotten 
on the inside, without any apparent connec- 
tion with any external cause. The conclu- 
sion then seems inevitable, that like the 
small pox the infection may be taken both 
ways. 

One thing seems to be important to me; 
that we should know how much we cen do 
to avert these evils, the loss of two such! 
valuable crops, for Iam not among the 
number that believe these dreadful diseases 
will pass away in the changes of time.— 
They may change their form as other dis- 
eases do, yet the result will be substantially 





the same. * 

And I feel the more anxious to engage 
public attention at this time, because I am 
fully convinced that the simple rule so 
strongly advocated by some at the present 
day, that the ash of all plants is the best 
manure for the same kind, or those com- 
posed of the same inorganic substances, 
will prove entirely delusive in practice. I 
will mention only one instance now to elu- 
cidate my meaning. Our worthy friend, 
Bartlett, to support this idea, gives the | 


{ 











enough to work, and a farmer that labors 
only this length of time will perform more 
from his birth to his greve than he who 
labors to excess in early manhood, or from 
15 to 30 years of age. Our farmers begin 
to fail at 50 years of age, and put the hard 
labor on the younger men. Some failat 45. 


| From this age or 50 they decline till 70 when 


they are good for nothing. But let them 
work in moderation, and they would still be 
strong and efficient at 70 years of age.— 
Farmers while young are anxious to provide 
for old age, and by excessive labor they 
create a necessity for such provision,whereas 
as if they Jabored moderately, while young 
they would have strength to support them 
when old. Farmers eat too much heavy 
food, and salt provisions. Among the pre- 
miums at cattle shows, one should be given 
for the best loaf of brown bread. Good 
bread is important to health. Some farmers 
drink too much coffee, which is very injuri- 
ous. Some eat everything that is conven- 


| jent,not considering what is most wholesome, 


He knew a farmer that took excellent care 
of his stock ; he fed some with a view to 
labor, others for milk ard others for the 
purpose of fatting them. tis system was 
good. He was a nice observer. But he 
neglected himself. He said that he could 
not work afternoons, and on Mondays he 
could not work atall. He felt a weakness 
and sinking at the stomach. 
to his living, he found that he ate Indian 
bread for dinner, and on Mondays he ate 
Indian pudding in addition. He advised 
him to use white bread which he did, and 
was then healthy and strong. Farmers 


On inquiry as|* 


become strong. We might as well aska 
man 80 years old to dance, when he had 
not been accustomed to it, as to require a 
child to sit still. Considering our training 
in our childhood, it is a wonder that we 
have lived so long. ; 

Mr. Paul B. Clark, of Franklin, remarked 
that in his town most of the people were 
farmers, and the place was noted for the 
large number of old men. His business had 
long been that of a teacher during winter, 
and he found that this sedentary employ- 
ment had an unfavorable effect on his health. 
| If he hed as many sons as Priam of old, he 
would train them to agricultaral pursuits. 

Hon.Mr, Denny inquired of Dr. Jarvis 
whether farmers generally worked too hard 
or only at periods such as haying and har- 
vesting. 

Dr. J. replied that while young they gen- 
erally did extra labor, of consequence could 
not do much when they become old. 

Dr. Smith, of Boston, made some re- 
marks, taking a different position from Dr. 
J. He thought a person should eat when 
hungry, and sleep, when sleepy, and that 
he need not be very particular or careful 
about his health. For want of room, we 
must omit his remarks. 


reply to Dr. S. supporting the remarks of 
Dr. J. which we are compelled to omit. 
Subject for next meeting, ‘‘ Farm Build- 


ings.”” 
Cultivation of Cabbages. — 
The best soil is that which is rather moist 





for tillage, strong and rich. New land 


were often inconsiderate as to the location | ploughed in fall or early spring is good for 


of their dwellings, They were_yery par- 
ticular as to their barns, but their dwelling 


houses might be near low lands and stag- | 


cabbages. 
| a tender sward, it will answer to plough late 
|in spring or early in summer. Land that 


analysis of the beech, and the similarity of| Bant water. In making their compost heaps, | has been planted only one year in potatoes 
gome of its constituents to that of the usual-| they were careful about saving manure, but) or other crops will produce good cabbages, 


ly cultivated grain crop, in connection with | 
the result of his inquiries, as to the capaci- | 
ty of such lands to produce those crops; 
and which results he says have always been | 
in favor of the beech growth. I doubt not) 
such has been the result of his inquiries ;/ 
but ithas not been the result of mine. [| 
might mention numerous other instances, all | 
showing conclusively that inferences of this | 
kind are of little practical use. 


it might be so located that the effiuvia from 
it might be carried to the house, regardless 


showing the average length of life of dif- 
ferent professions, and different parts of the 


world, showing that farmers were longer put about half a pint or a pint of wood , than fifty dollars; he said it appeared to burn 


lived than other classes; and that English 


farmers lived longer than the farmers in this| manure, and about one fourth or one half 
country. He said that the average length | gij) salt to the hill, mixed with the soil, | toad stools would start up. 


| but if the land has been planted several 
| years they are less likely to succeed, on ac- 


| of tseir influence onthe health of the family. | count of numerous insects that eat the root | hogs freely with it, and when it was satur- 
Dr. J. then presented numerous statistics | 


and leaves. 
To guard against this evil, when it is 
necessary to use old land for this purpose, 


ashes into each hill, and mix it with the 


One word more, and I dismiss this sub-| of life in Boston was only 22 years, while) which will be about 8 or 16 bushels to the 


ject for the present. 1 would not have the 
readers of your paper believe that I] under- 
value the labors of such men as Licbig, 
Dana, Bartlett, and a host of others; but 
simply that we want to know better the, 
legitimate effects of certain agencies, which’ 
are unheeded because usually out of sight. 
Joseru H. Jenne. 


Pera, March 1848, 


| 


| 
| 
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Thirtcrenth Agricaltaral Meeting 
Ar rare Stare House, Arai Il. 


ed in this subject. People in the city dee 


in Franklin county, where agriculture is the | acre, 
| principal business, the average is 38 years. | mixed with the manare, and the Jabor will very much to know how to manage it so as 


In England farmers live almost twice as 
long as other professions. There are dif- 


ferent degrees of life, as much as there is | venting the depredations of insects, Salt, 
A man may have only a dol-| is a valudble manure for cabbages and tur- be thankfully received by a subscriber. 


in property. 


fraction of life, unable to bear the least 


| shock. A man with much property can 


stand a shock, can bear reverses of fortune, 
and yet stand firm, like the man in fall 


feeble. 


Both of these substances may be 


| be less; and they are excellent manures for 


jcabbages besides the advantages of pre- ‘If you or ssme of your correspondents could 


| lar im his pocket, and yet he has property, | nens, and they require more of this condi- 
and so a man may be alive, yet have a mere | pent than most other plants. Mellow com- 


| Potate Ret. 
A gentleman who has attended to the 


post manure is good for ca bbages. 


_| health, and with a strong constitution who | progress of this disease, has handed us the 
ean endure a shock that would destroy the | following memorandum, showing the time 
He thought that the subject of | the disease commenced in different years, 
health was a proper one for legislation.— | hy which he infers that as it makes its ap- 
| We offer premiums prbiny agrees in ani | pearance later and later every year, it will 
mals, for managing them in best man-' soon disappear, or happen so late in the 

Hon. Mr. Calhoun inthe Chair. Subject,' ner, for the best beef, the most productive | season as not to affect the crop. We would on the contrary it may have an unfavorable 
“ The Influence of Agriculture on Health.”’| cow, the fattest pig, and the hen that lay) remark that we have some facts that differ, influence from the acid it contains. If al- 

Doctor Jarvis, of Dorchester, (author of , the most eggs, but nothing is done for the from the following memorandum. We saw lowed to lay in the heap, till decomposed, 
a popular work on physivlogy,) opened the | improvement of man. We regard the health ‘rotten potatoes in Maine last season, about and then mixed with ashes or lime to de- 
discussion. He said that all were intervst-| of animals, while that of man is neglected. | the middle of August, and we had potatoes | stroy the acid, it would become a good ma- 
Rev. Charles Brooks, of Boston, spoke | ¢hat rotted from August 20, to the time of Dure. Or if applied around trees in its fresh 


pending on the farmer for their support,| of the great importance of air and light to | digging in Oct., and afterwards also. We 
were interested in his health and success.! health, and the sufferings of the poor in copy the memoraadam. 


He is bealthy for reasons that are very ob- 
vious, The farmer takes exercise in the! 
open air. In his great variety of work, | 


large cities who were deprived of these 
blessings. InItaly there is a saying that 
** where there is light the doctor does not 


** The potato rot appeared as follows : 
1843, July 15, in New York. 
1844, Avg. 10, in Vermont and New 


ploughing, mowing, raking, hoeing, lifiing, come.’’ In England farmers live longer than | [{ampshire. 


carrying, &c. &e., he brings into exercise in this country, from their eating lighter | 


every muscle of his body. His appetite and 


food, and better bread. In Boston the 


1845, Aug 25, in Vt, N. H., and Maine. 
| 1846, Sept. 5 to 10, in Vt., N. H., and 


digestion are good, and his sleep is welcome | bread is generally poor, In England far- Maine. 


and refreshing. All the morbid matter of 


the system is thrown off, and it is renovated there is less anxiety among them. They | 


by a fresh supply of matter, giving health | 


and strength. Sailors exercise thoroughly | pickles. Here, if a person complains of | 
only the arms, hands and fingers, and a sour stomach, the doctors administer al- most of their crop from the squash vine 


mers do not change their occupation, hence 


eat more acids, more salad, and more 


1847, Sept. 25, in Vt., N. H., and Maine. 





Squashes 
Farmers who raige squashes oftén lose 


these become strong and firm, while their, kalies, till they destroy all the acid in the borer, a white worm that bores into the 
legs that are exercised but little become) system. In Europe men were so trained leaves just below the surface of the ground. 
almost too weak to support them. The for severe exercise that in two years their So great have been the ravages of this in- 
arms of the blacksmith, from much ex-| strength was doubled without adding one sect that in some cases whole acres have 
ercise, become strong and muscular.—| ounce to their weight. One great errorhere been destroyed by it. To guard against 


The farmer is comparitively free from’ 
anziety, while the merchant is frequently 
hazarding his whole property ,and an adverse 
tarn may send him to the poor house. The 
farmer always succeeds in some of his crops 
at least, so he always has enough. Let 
what wil! happen, be has the meat, the 
milk and the bread of his own production. 
He always has enough fora comfortable 
subsrstence; as to profits there may be some 


on the farmer's side. He may be out in 
storm and eold, and thus exposed to dis- 
eases. He has a great deal of hard labor 
to perform. He does too much. He labors 
from sun to sun. Ten hours per day is 








is in training young children. The first 
seven years should be employed in devel- 


its depredations, plant on new land, though 
‘sometimes the borer is common in new 


oping their physical organization, instead of lands; and ase fresh horse manure with 


this their constitution was often injured or 
destroyed during this period. At four they 
are sent to school and placed on a seat, with 
po support to their backs, and where their 
feet cannot reach the floor; while thus sus- 
pended between heaven and earth, a mis- 
tress stands ready with a rod to inflict pun- 
if the child moves a limb. A child 
is s0 constituted that it cannot sit still. The 
moment a limb is still, a pain darts into it, 
and sets the limb in motion. Nature has 
ordained that the child should be ac- 

tive, ia order to develope its powers and 


| wood ashes, mixed up awhile before used, 
‘and mix the manure with the soil in the 
hill, About 2 part of ashes to 4 or 5 of 
‘manure, With this kind of manure we 
‘raised some fine crook-peck squashes last 
' year, some of which we still have on hand 

‘in fine condition. Not one vine was de- 
| stroyed by the vine borer. 


| 





| Steep for Seed.—In our last we omitted 

to give the quantity of chloride of lime to 
a gallon of water. It should be one fourth 
, of an ounce, 










Mr. Hubbard, of Sunderland, followed in | 


If it be very mellow, that is of 
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Bommer Manure. 
A correspondent inquires whether the 
Bommer method of making manure has! 
been fully tried and approved of. As to | 
this we cannot answer, having heard but | 
little about it. We have published state- | 
ments from some farmers who recommended 
it very highly, others think it is of but little | 
use, as every article on the farm, that is. 
suitable for manure, can be worked up into 
compost without the expense and trouble of 
going through with the Bommer method. In 
some cases it may be desirable to reduce 
crude materials to mellow manure in a short 
time, and the Bommer, or more properly 
the Jaufiret method, (as the latter was the 
inventor of the mode,) or some other mode 
that will produce sudden decomposition is 
necessary for this purpose. 

We would say to our scientific friends 
who have entered into controversy on agri- 
cultural chemistry, that aseach has freely 
expressed his own opinion, it would be bet- 
ter to refer the subject to experiments, for 
which there will soon be an opportunity, if 
this mild weather continue, 

Stearine Candles.—Messrs. H. L. Ken- 
dall & Co. of Providence, have discovered 
a method of separating the stearine from the 
oil of lard, and forming it into beautiful 
candles. 


For the Boston Cultivator, 
Saw Dust. 

Messrs, Editors:—Much has been said in 
the agricultural papers about the value of 
saw dust for manure. Two or three years 
ago a shoe peg factory was put in operation 
in this vicinity. Most of the timber used is 
birch, very little white maple. Mr. Clark, 
one of the most scientific and practical farm- 
ers and fruit growers, in this vicinity, pro- 
cured a large quantity of the saw dust and 








refuse pegs, he beded his horses, cattle, and 


ated with urine,it was shoveled out with the 
manure in the compost heap. He told-mea 
few days ago that it injured his crops more 
land dry his vegetables all up, and where he 
' put the compost around his fruit trees the 


I have quite a lot of the saw dust and 
| refuse pegs in my barn yard, 1 should like 


‘to have it beneficial and not injure my crops. 


give any informatioy in regard to it, it would | 


One word in regard to manure. My farm 
was once covered with pine and chesnut 
timber. Ican buy long manure for about | 
two dollars per cord. Will it pay the way | 
to buy sulphuric acid to dissolve bones, if, 
not how is it best to apply them. 

Yours, A. 

Brattleboro, March 23, 1848. 





EDITORIAL REMARKS. 
Saw dust applied to land in its fresh state 
will not have a good effect immediately, but 





state, it would have a favorable effect asa 
covering for dry ground, retaining the moia- 
ture; and as it gradually decayed, it would 
form a good manure for trees, 

Common stab!e manure at $2 per cord is 
probably cheaper than bone manure dis- 
| solved in sulphuric acid, exepting on very 
old lands,where the bone earth or phosphate 
of lime is exhausted, and bones are much 
needed to restore fertility. We think that 
bones may be dissolved ina solution of pot- 
ash, and form a better manure than they 
will dissolved in acid; for the potash is a 
better manure than the acid though a small 
quantity of sulphur may be useful; but that 
can doubtless be applied more economically 
in plaster than in sulpharic acid. 

For the Boston Cultivator. 
Mannaecment of Orchards 

Messrs, Editors:—I perceive that ‘*Quin- 
tus,” a correspondent of your paper of 
March 25th, has an orchard which by cul- 
tivating a number of years in succession, 
has become so exceedingly full of weeds, 
that it is impossible for the plough or hoe 
to subdue them. He then inquires ifa crop 
of oats, cut green for fudder, can be raised 
with injory to the trees. You say that any 
grain crop, even if cut green, is 

Now I have an orchard rf neva young trees, 
situated precisely as your © s. 
It has become so weedy that it is shnos 
impossible to cultivate it, besides I have 








not sufficient manare for a cultivated crop 








all the time withoat neglecting my grass 
lands. I wish to inquire of you, or some 
of your correspondents, if there is some 
crop which I can sow broad cast and cut 
for fodder, which will not be injuridts to the 
trees; or if not, what crop would be least 
injurious. Would it not be good policy to 
raise a crop for fodder, (oats, barley, clover, 
or something of that kind,) two years, and 
then cultivate two years? 
Norroux, 
EDITORIAL REMARKS. 

It is very injurious to take crops from an 
orchard without applying manure to the 
land. But if it becomes very weedy, sow 
buck-wheat, and plough in the crop when 
in blossom ; this will improve the land and 
kill the weeds. 

For the Boston Cultivator. 
Raising Corn. 

Messrs. Editors: —Please permit me to 
make an inquiry concerning a statement of 
Mr. Solomon W. Jewett, of Vermont, in a 
communication to the Boston Cultivator, of 
the Lith of March. 

After stating the best acre of corn was rais- 
ed by Walter Burton, 120 bushels per acre, he 
gives his mode of manuring, ploughing, plant- 
ing, &c. I would like to know the kind and 
quality of manure, the quantity of ashes, and 
likewise plaster to the hill, whether it was 
manured in the hill at the time of planting or 
not, and whether the ashes were placed top of 
the hills before the corn sprouted, or made its 
appearance above the ground. We have ash- 
ed corn at the first hosing; but if it can be done 
before the corn comes up, wiih perfect safety, 
I should prefer that time, but 1 fear that un- 
leached or leached ashes would be too power- 
ful for it; therefore, I should like to know cer- 
tain about it. If no danger need be apprehen- 
ded I will adopt that method. 


will oblige a subscriber who will not trouble 
you with any more very soon. 
Yeurs, with respect. 
THOMAS A. ALLYN, 

Ledyard, Ct., March 23. 

Will Mr. Jewett, please give the information 
desired, . 

For the Boston Cultivator. 
Ridge Ploughing. 

There is a remark in Mr. Macomber’s ar- 
ticle, on the cultivation of corn, (see Culti- 
vator for March 25th) which is worth half 
a crop: he says, ‘‘ But even a. wet soil, by 
being drained and formed into ridges, with 
a little manure to give it a start in the early 
part of the season, may be rendered very 
productive of corn.’’ 

Now I wish that some of your readers, 
who are competent to the task, would give 
us a few good articles on ridge ploughing for 
all our crops. I believe in my heart, that 
if this practice were followed, we should 
find a greater benefit from it, than from 
more than one half the artificial manures, 
about which our periodicals are feverish, 
now about. Should you encourage me to 
make the attempt? I have long practised 
the system, snd with the greatest confidence 
would recommend its adoption. You will 
see that I go the whole animal, when I say, 
in all soils, and-in all sitaations, it will be 
found advantageous. Now, who says nay? 

Joun Ciarx. 

Bussleton, Pa. 





For the Boston Cultivator. 
* Houees of Unbarnt Brick. 

Messrs. Editors :—I noticed some time 
since in your valuable journal, one or more 
articles on building houses of unburnt brick; 
but in them there was nothing definite as to 
the manner of finish inside or out, or the 
relative cost compared with burnt brick, or 
with wood. I hope by bringing the subject 
up once more to call out some one through 
your columns that can give us the facts in 
relation to it. 

What we want to know the most is 
whether it will answer to plaster on the face 
of the brick or not. If not the reason why, 
and the comparitive cost. Please give the 


| above a place in your paper and oblige. 


Yours, 
MAssacuuserTts. 
Westfield, March, 1848. 








Boiling Fish in Salt Water.—Bacon 
hams are said to be better boiled in salt wa- 
ter, no doubt, for the reason that in a given 
time they are much better boiled. Hams 
require a long time in boiling. Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy tells us that the reason 


vegetables and fish should be plunged in {\ 





boiling salt water is, that this solution boils 


ata higher temperature than plain water, 


and that the sudden scalding fixes the alba- 
men, mucilage, and other nutritive parts of 
the viand, instead of being macerated and 








sodden,and so partly lost in lukewarm water. ¢ 
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If you can an- — 
swer all or any of the above questions, you . 
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For the Boston Cultivator. 


Stanzas. 
There ’s sadness on thy brow, mother, 
And paleness on thy cheek; 
And thy once light and buoyant step, 
Seems powerless and weak. 


Thy rosy cheeks are gone, mother, 
Thy merry laugh has fled; 

And the echo of thy happy voice, 
Is silent as the dead. 


Grim sickness on thy brow, mother, 
His withering hand has inid, 

And undermin’d thy little strength, 
And left thee without aid. 


But God will feel for thee, mother, 
From ’neath his throne of grace. 

“ Behind a frowning Providence, 
He hides a smiling face.” 


For does he not afflict, mother, 
Those children whom he loves? 
To win thein from this weary world, 

To brighter realms above? 


Then cheer thy spirits up, mother, 
No longer grieve and mourn, 
Remember Jesus died for us, 
And wore a crown of thorns. 
CLARA. 











Married Life. 

In the intercourse of married life, one great 
secret of peace and honor is preserving a mu- 
tual respect, and never acting as though the 
courtesies which may not be omitted towards 
others are of no moment between man and 
wife. The elaborate politeness of Sir Charles 
Grandison may be obsolete; nor is it desirable 
that it should be revived in its whole extent; 
but it 1s much to be preferred to that uncere- 
monious indifference which is often fatal to 
good temper, if not to happiness. In the pres- 
- ence of others, not only should excessive fond- 
ness and terms of endearment be avoided, as 
equally ridiculous and ‘ill-bred, but guests 
Ought to be spared the pain of witnessing 
family discontents. How embarassing is the 
situation of a guest who is called on to be an 
umpire in a case in which the gentleman ap- 
peals to his justice to decide in his favor, and 
the lady to his politeness and gallantry! The 
quarrels of Sir Peter and Lady Teazle may 
amuse in the drama; but on the more practi- 
eal stage of human life they are sources of se- 
rious disturbance to others as well as to the 
actors. 





The Female Dress of the Present Day. 

We are inclined to think that the female at- 
tire of the present day is, upon the whole, in 
as favorably a state as the most vehement ad- 
vocates for what is called nature and simplic- 
ity could desire. It is a costume in which 
they can dress quickly, walk nimbly, eat 
plentifully, (?) loll gracefully, and in short, 
perform all the duties of life without let or 
hindrance. The head is left to its natural size 
—the skia to its native purity—the waist at 
its proper region—the heels at their real lev- 
el. The dress is one calculated to bring out 
the natura! beauties of the person, and each 
of them has, as far as we can see, fair play.— 
Flounces are a nice question. We like them 
when they wave and flow—as in very light 
material—muslin or gauze, or barege—when a 
lady has no outline and no mass, but looks 
like a receding angel or a dissolving view;but 
we do not like them in a rich material where 
they flop, or in a stiff one where they bristle; 
and where they break the flowing lines of the 
petticoat, and throw light and shade where 
you don’t expect them. In short, we like the 
gown that can do without flounces, as Jose- 
phine liked the face that could do without 
whiskers; but in either case it must be a good 
one. [Quarterly Review. 





A Wedding Invitation a Century Since.— 
The Philadelphia Ledger says it has seen the 
original of the following curious paper. It 
shows how they managed hymenial prepara- 
tions in the olden time. 

My sweetheart as well as myself desire (:f 
it may suit thy convenience and freedom) that 
thou wilt favor us with thy company at our 
marriage, which is intended to be at Burling- 
ton the 4th ofnext month. I amthy respect- 


ful friend. 
AARON ASHERIDGE. 


Oct. 19th, 1746. 


A Nn 


Cure for Iil-Temper'—A sensible woman 
of the Doctor's acquaintance (the mother of a 
young family) entered so far into his views of 
this subject that she taught her children from 
dhe earliest childhood to consider ill-humour 
asa disorder which was to be cured by physic. 
Accordingly she had always small doses ready, 
and the little patients whenever it was thought 
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From the Columbian Magazine. a’ 
CUTTING AN OLD FRIEND. 


‘grocery and liquor store.” About the same | replied; ‘Go ‘way is it, now? It -waen‘i'so, 
time a situation at the south, with a very fair | Teddy, when ye got the fever from hard work 
salary, was offered to O'Shane and accepted | in the hot sun, diggin’ cellars, and spent all 
by him. Atthis point the ways, by which | y'r money with the doctors. Ob no, it wasn’t 
the two friends were to travel in the world, di-| go ‘way fthen, Teddy! It wasn’t go ‘way 
verged. They parted with many sincere ex-| when | loaned ye two sovereigns to fit ye out 
“ | pressions of friendship, and mutual pledges | for a tramp with the pack, and helped ye on 
passengers from the Emerald Isle. Among | to aid each other in pol future éxtremities, if| till y'r rio after Age tama On it 
the number were two young men from Tyrone, | the power to do so remained. | wasn’t go'way then, Teddy. But never mind; 
who had married just on the eve of sailing, With three hundred dollars, shrewdness, | the world is Wide, and so good-bye till yees. 
and had come with their buxom brides to seek | industry end economy in personal and family | Come, Biddy.” 
their fortunes in America. _ The latter had | expenses, success in the “grocery and liquor’| And O'Shane turned and walked slowly 
grown up side by side from girlhood, and were | business was & thing certain. Six years from | away with his wife. ) 
iatimate as sisters. The former were no less the day Leary put up his sign he sold out his | Leary was angry and mortified beyond 
intimate and attached to each other. shop and commenced the business of a whole. | measure at this interview, by which former 
The names of these adventurers were Te-| .ale dealer in groceries in general, but ram | low associates and former low occupations 
rence Leary and his wife Margaret, and Andy | anq whiskey in particular, on Bowley’s wharf. | were exposed to two or three dignified merch- 
oO Shane and his wile Biddy, or Bridget. The | tye was then worth some ten or fifieen thou | ants, who, pitying his embarrassed position, 
first idea of coming to America had heen sug- sand dollars, and deemed it but due to his in | soon withdrew and left him to his no very 
gested by Leary, who was a quick, intelligent | -poaced importance as a merchant, to assume | pleasant reflections. 


young man, and had conceived the notion that | , style of living rather more imposing than | Mrs. Margaret Leary was no less outraged 


a fortune was to be made in the new country | the hack rooms and second stories of a groz- | 


across the Atlantic, from which ever and anon | shop. But even in gratifying his pride, Leary } When her husband related what had happened, 
were coming the most inspiring intelligence 


| was cautious not to put the main chance in | than had been Mr. Terence Leary himself. 


BY HENRY ©. LEE. 
Many yeats ago the good ship Cleopatra ar- 
rived in Baltimore with a hundred steerage 








tothe enterprising and ambitious. He had jeopardy. A house at four hundred dollars} ‘ We'll have ‘em thrusting themselves in 
been during two or three years gardener for an rent, and five or six hundred dollars laid out | here upon us, f suppose, next thing. Biddy 
Irish gentleman, in whose family Maggy, his in parlor and some additional chamber furni-| was always old and forward and never had 
wife, had for some time before their marriage |ture, covered the length and breadth of his| any sense of propriety; but she will not want 


acted as waiting maid. O'’Shane wasa dra-| extraya 
per’s clerk; he had been better educated than 
Leary, both as regards school and home edu- nothing from O'’Shane, except that on his ar 
cation; and the same could be said of Bridget | jival at Charleston, the place of his destina- 
in comparing her with her friend Margaret.— | tion, he had found all as had been represented 
Notwithstanding this difference, the young | to him, and that The situation he bad acc epted 
men and their wives, as has been said, were | would enable him, if he kept health, to lay 
very intimate friends, and when the matter of up some little. : 
going to America was decided upon by Leary} The change that had passed over Terence 
and Maggy, O’Shane and Biddy were not long Leary in ten years was quite remarkable 

in making up their minds to go with them. When he landed from the ‘Cleopatra’ he was 


gance at this era in his history. Dur 
ing the whole of this period he had heard 


t 
to 


tell her 





A few hours after this remark was made, 
Mrs. Leary was informed that there was a 
woman in the parlor who wished to see her. 

‘* Who isit ?” was asked. 

‘* She says her name is O’Shave.” 

The color instantly mounted to the lady's 
face. 

‘*Tell her I'm not at howe.” 

The servant went back to the parlor. 


our country, with his wife, green from freland. 

They « 
couple of the same grade in society ; one, I 
believe, was a gardener, and the other had been 
in a draper’s store, and came to seek their for- 
tunes, 
possessed 
had been friends from early years, and 
attached to each other. 
country, they pledged a lasting friendship 
a lasting interest in each other's welfare. 

atime their ways in life lay side by side; but 
there 
the friend of this O'~ O'~ 
O'Shane ! 


j by the assurance of their old acquaintances, | 


me here twice if she comes once, I can, 


the vessel in which they were to sail, their 
joint wealth consisted of about twenty sover- 


After settling for their passage and entering ' 





a fair specimen of a rough, healthy, coarse 
young Irishman, and retained this appear- 
ance until he got behind his own counter, at 


‘* Mrs. Leary is not at home," he said. 
**But you told me,” returned Mrs. 
Shane, ‘‘that she was at home.” 


or. | 


eigns. This was to be the basis of their for-| which time a gradual process of transforma- 
tunes in the New World. Leary, who was/tion commenced. The corduroy trowsers gave 
more talkative than his friend, had a great) way to cassinet pants, the coarse roundabout 
deal to say about what they would do on ar- | 
riving in America. He proposed that they | 
should unite their interests and stand by each | 
other in all good or evil fortune. him man, « wzile, over rough roads as well as 

‘* Heaven knows, Andy,” he would some-| smooth ones, were thrown aside, and boots 
times say, ‘that I'd divide me last crust with | well blacked worn in their stead; they were 
yees, ony day. And Maggy has the same feel- | the first Llacked boots that had ever covered 
in’ for Biddy, bless her sweet soul !” his feet. Inthis new dress Leary, at first, 


To expressions of this kind the mor scarcely knew himself, but he was not long in 
thoughtful and reserved, but equally warm- | forgetting that he had ever worn any garments 
hearted Andy would reply, that while he could | 


find that she ie not'at home to you.” 
** You told her my name ?” 

+ Fes.” 

‘* What did you say it was?” 

** Mrs. O’Shane.” 


** You are certain?” 


to a long tailed coat, and the seal-skin cap to 
a black beaver with a shining surface; the 
stout, well creased brogans that had carried 





** Yes, sure of it.” 

The visitor retired slowly, with her eyes 
ast down. é i 
heart. 
companion of her early trials, the partner of 


s of inferior quality. The constant attendance 
lift a hand or earn a penny the friends of his | upon customers, with*the necessity of hand- 
early years should be as the members of his | Jing himselt all the various commodities he 
own household. had to sell, prevented Leary from making any 

With such feelings, and in mutual confi-| further material alterations in his every-day 
dence, the young emigrants landed in Balti-! external appearance, until he ceased to be a 
more, where they soon made the acquaintance | retail dealer and wrote himself ‘a merchant.’ 
of some of their own countrymen, and gained At this period the change in the man was very 
a little information in regard to business and | @ppsrent. 


and to find affection unchanged, had been the 


from her. 

** Not at home to me,” she sighed to her 
self as she walked away from the handsome 
dwelling of her old friend. ‘Not at home to 
me. Tried and found wanting. 
better to knew this than take by the hand a 
false-hearted friend.” 








“TE know,” said the waiter, rudely, ‘but I) 


There were bitter feelings at her | 
The friend of her early years, the | 


her early hopes and fears, to meet with whom, | 


dear hope of many years, had turned coldly 


Ah, well! | 








needful took rhuburb for the crossness. No 

was required. Peevishness or ill- 
temper and rhubarb were associated in their 
minds always as cause and effect.—[The Doc- 
tor. 





“ Birds ofa feather better gang together,” 
was the recent reply of some Cherokee girls 
to tae marriage overtures of a number of white 


young men. 





—_— 


Miss Edgeworth hearing a lady say, “1 
cannot sing, positively,” replied, * True, but 


the prospect before them. Neither of these 
were found to be very encouraging. Leary 
was the first who obtained employment; it was 
in the capacity of a common laborer in dig- 
ging out cellars and foundations for houses 
about beingerected. This was several weeks 
after their arrival, and when their few sover- 
eigns had become much fewer than when they 
set their foot in a land of strangers. It was 
some time after this before O’Shane got any 
thing to do, and this was not until he had 








seen nearly his last farthing. During the dis- 
couraging. period that elapsed between the 


employment by O’Shane, not a word was said 
by the former, who had become reserved 
toward O’Shane, about dividing his last crust 
with him and Biddy. 

A single sovereign remained of the ten 
which made up the entire wealth of O'Shane 
when he landed in the United States, and his 
chances of getting something to do seemed no 
better than at first. This sovereign he determ- 
ined to invest in sundry small wares, and try 
what he could do in peddling them about from 
house to house. In this he was more success- 
ful than he had expected; his profits were, 
from the first, enough to meet his small ex- 
penses, and afterward to gradually increase 
his stock in trade, which, from being only the 
value of a sovereign at first, was, in the course 
of a few months, worth many sovereigns. 

The digging of cellars was hard work,much 
harder than attending to a gentleman’s gar- 
den, and Leary, as soon as he saw that O’- 
Shane was doing very well at peddling, be- 
came so much dissatisfied with his employ- 
ment that he determined to give it up and to 
try what he could do with the ‘pack.’ He had 
still nearly five sovereigns laid by, and was 
about investing these, under the advice of his 
friend O’Shane, in goods suitable for the trade 
of a peripatetic dealer, when he was taken 
sick and lay ill forsome weeks. His expens- 
es and doctot’s bill during this time took away 
all of his little capital, and he was about re- 
turning with a soured spirit to his spade and 


loan him enough to make a fair start as a ped- 
ler. With grateful feelings this kind tender 
of his was accepted. 

now more really united than they had yet been, 


home, a smal! house was taken between them, 


finding of work by Leary and the getting of | 


mattock, when O’Shane generously offered to 


The interests of the two young men being 
and as both were required to be much from 
and their families united, in order to lessen 


He stood at least two inches high- 
er; the reason was, his chin had become ele- 
vated precisely that much faspher gheve the 
point where the collar bones rest against the 
sternum. He shaved or was shaved every 
morning; there was a time when once a week 
was deemed sufficient. His linen was fault- 
less, and renewed every morning; his black 
coat and pants guiltless of any sign of hard 
service. 

A few years more and Terence Leary, Esq. 
was a man of wealth, standing and impor- 
tance; one of ‘the first merchants’ of the city; 
to his equals exceedingly polite, but to his in- 
feriors in station, overbearing and offensive. 
A porter, laboring man orclerk was treated by 
him more like a dog than a human being.— 
He had no sympathy whatever with the poor- 
er classes—actually despising every thing not 
possessed of golden attractions. 

One day, it was twenty years from the time 
the ways of the young Irishmen became di- 
vergent, Leary was sitting in his counting- 
room, when two natives of the Emerald Isle, 
aman and a woman, entered the store. They 
were plainly but not roughly dressed. Leary 
recognized them in an iustant; they were his 
old friends, Andy and Biddy O’Shave. The 
sight of them did not give him much pleas- 
ure, especially as there were present in his 
coanting-room two or three merchants of the 
‘first standing.’ 

“Go and see what those people want,” he 
said, abruptly and ina tone of command, to 
one of his clerks. ‘‘If they ask- for me, tell 
them I'm engaged and can’t see them now.” 

The clerk met Andy and Biddy half way 
down the store. 

**¥s Mr. Leary in?” asked O’Shane. 

He is engaged at present.” 

**No matter, he will see us,” replied O’- 
Shane, pushing on past the clerk, whe tried 
in vain to keep them back. 

“Terence, mon! how are ye?” 

But Leary fixed a cold, repulsive look upon 
his old warm hearted friend, and declined tak- 
ing his hand. 

Don't ye know me, mon? don’t ye know 
Andy O’Shane? Didn't we come from old 
Tyrone? bless the dear soil! and wasn’t you 
a man there and | a draper’s clerk ? 


Leary, mon, don’t ye know me now ” 
The Irishman spoke with enthusiasm. 


“Go ‘way, man; go way,” said Leary,vurn- 


ing his head and waving for O'Shane and his 


Leary and his wife were no little disturbed 
by the occurrences just related. The assur- 


they could now have any association with 
them, was surprising; and their presumption 
in thrasting themselves forward an unpardon- 
able offence. 

Days and weeks went by, but O’Shane and 
his wife came not again near the old friends 
of other days, who wished to forget them.— 
This was a relief to the Learys, who for some 
time after lived in dread of another visitation. 

In the western part of t+ city, among a 
number of elegant houses in the process of 
erection, one larger and more indicative of the 
substantiality of its owner went steadily up 
from basement to cornice, and stood forth to 
the eye an object of admiration, and a proof 
of wealth in the builder. 

‘* That will be a splendid residence,” said 
Leary toa mercantile friend, with whom he 
happened to be walking one Sanday afternoon. 
“1 wonder who it is for 7” 

** ft is said to be for a New Orleans merch- 
ant of great wealth, who has retired from bu- 
siness and intends residing here for the pur- 
pose of educating his younger children.” 

‘* Ah! Do you know his name ?” 

**T heard it, but do not remember it now.” 


city. 
property to build a house like that.” 


‘They say he is worth half a million.” 
** Indeed !” 


“es ed, 
“Yes. He is a plain, but very | 
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**1 like to see men of wealth coming to our 
It is one of the most beautiful in the 
country. He must be a man of considerable 


“Yes. Like yourself, he started; I am 
told, with nothing, end made his own for- 










sme in company with another young 


\ few sovereigns each were all they 
Both the men and their wives 
In coming to # r 


ca 
For ~ | 


were some things ia the conduct of 
what is his name ? 
Yes, now I have it! O'Shane is 
his name, Mr. Leary,” 


The merchant, who was so full of the good 


story, did not observe the marked effect the 


announcement of this name had upon the au- 
ditor. 


He went on: 

‘*O'Shane noticed some things in the con- 
duct of his friend that he did not much like : 
as, for instance, when fortune smiled a little 


| upon him, he was distant toward O'Shane,and 


said nothing about dividing his lest penny 
with him as before, but when things looked 


dark with him, and bright with O'Shane, he 
was exceedingly glad to bask in his friend's 
sunshine. 
| Shane was attached to him, aad their wives 


Still, notwithstanding this, O° 


were like sisters, They started in the world 


as pediers, O'Shane loaning his friend, who 
| had spent all his money ia sickness, eaough 


to get a well filled pack. In order to lessen 


expenses, they rented a small house, and their 


wives lived together while they were away. 

‘At length, the friend saved enough to set 
up a grog-shop, and O'Shane accepted a situa- 
tion at the South. They parted aed never met 
asain antil six months ago—-twenty years hav- 
ing elapsed since they separated. The friend 
made enough money in a lew years, by selling 
grog, to get intoa more respectable business; 
he became a wholesale dealer, and is now, | 
am told, one of our wealthy merchants. But 
he is represented as being exceedingly proud 
of his position in society, atthe same time 
that he is haughty and overbearing to those in 
hum}ler circumnsiances, With him, I sup- 
pose, as with many others, money, not worth, 
makes the man. 

“O'Shane, who was a far worthier man, 
pushed ahead at the South; not by selling 
rum, however—he was above that—but by fir 
and honorable trade. Ten yearsago he went 
to New Orleans, having amassed about fifty 
thonsand dollars in Charleston, and entered 
into the cotton-brokerage business, from which 
he retires with half a million, honestly made. 
But now for the grist of the story. O’Shane 
had not seen nor heard direct from his friend 
for fifteen years; but he knew how he was 
getting along, and ascertained on his arrival 
in Baltimore, that he knew nothing of his al- 
tered fortunes. So, what do you think he 
does? He knew that if he came bs the pos- 
sessor of half a million, he would be received 
with open arms, and he would never know 
whether a spark of old and true regard re- 


his friend. In order to do this, a few days 
atter bis arrival in the city, he called, in eom- 
pany with Biddy his wife, both plainly, but 
not meanly dressed, at the store of the mer- 
chant and claimed acqunintance. Twe or 
three persons happened to be present at the 
same time, and, I am told, they deseribe the 
scene as rich beyond any thing they had ever 
seen. The merchant did not know them, and 
O’Shane, to refresh his memory, reminded 
him, in an assumed brouge, of old [reland and 
what they had been there, and of their early 
wils and struggles in this country. It is said 
he spoke with much feeling. But the outraged 
merchant bid him begone in & towering pas- 
sion, 

** After that, O’Shane’s wife called to see 
the friend of her early years, hoping that she 
might not be as badly changed asher bushand ~ 
She sent up her name, and received for an- 
swer that the lady wasn’t at home; or, as the 
servant said, not at home to her. 

‘* [twas enough. O’Shane saw that his 
old friend was un worthy of bis regard, and 
will treat him hereafter 23 stranger.” 

Leary and bis communicative eounpanion 
were walking along, the former with his head 


bent dewn and his eyes upon the 
ta coder to couesal the eapratainn efRM tear 











we all know you can sing superiatively.” 








. This arrangement continued for wuukees ae reminds me of 
about » year anda half, during which period | and a ” hh ic exalt 
Slit hry ond O’Shane veaped: 6 elle The whole manner of the Irishman instant- for 
harvest on their labors. phe itp changed, and he drew himself up with dig-|  «* Wp.» 
time, the former having saved about “Well, it is 
hundred dollars, laid by his pack and epened| “Go ‘way, d'ye say, Terence Leary?” he} thirty years ago, 


















































































































































mained. He, therefore, determined to teat €1 
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The Brave Hearts of France. 
Brave hearts of France ' in every time, 
Land, language. class or creed, 
Wherever lives the hate of crime, 
Or love of lofty deed; 
Wherever Freedom's martyrs weep, 
Or freedom’s altar flames, 
All lips shall barn, all bosems leap, 
At mention of your names. 


If aught of good, devout and high, 
In basting praise endures, 
If aught of glory suatt vor die, 
Oh, gallant men ' ‘tis yours! 
Strong trust ye claim, and grateful pride 
From those your strife hath freed; 
And nations watch you eager-eyed, 
And bid your swords ‘* God speed '” 


Be wakeful! though the blast should pause, 
Thestorm may rave again : 
Be merciful! so pare a cause 
Should wear no spot or stain - 
Be hopeful ! from the risen sun 
The darkest clouds wil! fly : 
Be giad ! for surely ye have won 
A name that shall not die ! 


Aye! breathe a prayer, vet low and deep 
The tears that nations shed 

Fall on that mound, whose dust ye keep 
O’er Gallia’s patriot dead! 

Well rest the brave! yet living still, 


Their spirit’s voice shall be; 
Through every age the words shal! thrill— 
* We pisp—anpD Fravce ts Free!” 


Mr. Samner's Letter on the French 
Revelation. 
From the Daily Advertiser. 
Paris, 9th March, 1843. 

My Dear ——— I feel that I must give you 
some account of recent events in Paris; and 
yet pressed for time as I am,—minutes now 
having the value of hours,—I hardly know 
how to erowd into the narrow space of a hur- 
ried letter, anything which will satisfy your 
interest and curiosity. I say interest and cu- 
riosity, not your surprise ; for ‘‘Revolutions 
surprise the unthinking only ;” and every one 
who has watched the course of Louis Phil- 
ippe, who has seen his repeated and prolonged 
violations of the charter be had sworn to pre- 
serve, who has witnessed the outrages upon 
pablie opinion—upon law—upon honesty— 
upon social decency, which have been toler- 
ated and encouraged by his reign,—must feel 


in surprise alone, at the patience, the long suffer- 


ing, and the slowness to wrath, of the gener- 
ous people whose confidence he has so greatly 
abused. 

If now, or if during my letter, I seem to 
speak with severity of the fallen, you will do 
me the justice to remember that I have never 
ander any circumstances, been the courtier of 
success; and if you will referto my letters, 
written from time to time during the past 
three yearS, as facts (some of them not made 
public in France) relative to the conduct of the 
fallen King and his javorite Minister, came to 
my knowledge, you will ¢ind in them, not only 

ictions of the whirlwind which has swept 


~~ awsy a throne, but judgments more severe 


thas any that I will permit myself at this mo- 
ment, now that the objects of them are in mis- 
fortune. 

You wil! find in French and English papers, 
notices of the events of the 22d, 23d and 24th 
February ; but most of them written without 
any relation to precedent occurrences, so that 
you may not at first readily perceive in the 
recent revolution, the cennection between 
cause and effect. The immediate cause was, 
the denial by the Ministry of the right of cit- 
izens to meet to deliberate upon public affairs. 
A small portion of them were to assemble once 
in five years to vote for Deputies, and as of- 
ten alse as the government saw fit to convoke 
them, to choose municipal officers, who might 
be approved or rejected by the King; but how 
they were to know for whom to vote, unless 
they could hold meetings to deliberate, it is 
difficult to understand. I will not stop now to 
characterize this extraordinary pretension of 
the Ministry. Remember, however, that this 
came only when the cup wes full—when the 
over-charged camel was groaning under the 
lead of falsehood heaped upon his back. 

The charter of 1830 left the organization of 
the electoral law to the Chamber of Deputies; 
not toa Chamber newly elected, and repre- 
senting the feelings of the nation after the 





crisis of Jaly, but to the old Chamber of 


Charles X. Here wasagreat mistake. The 
right to yote was given only to those who paid 
200 francs direct taxes to the State. (The 
city taxes ake, you know, collected by the 
Octroi.) This sum is large ina country where 
as in France, property is very generally dis- 
tributed, and where the modest fortunes of 

men, and men of science excluded 


without, 
bers of of thirty-five 
The last clause of the 


sentiment, 

were admitted all who had a shop 
cile, the furniture of which they 
paid taxes on. You know the manner 
whieh Lafayetic was driven from 
his post as co nmander of the National Guard, 
_ ia order to be replaced by a creature of Louis 
Philippe. This was the first hostile step.— 
You will find full details of it im Cooper's 
“Residence ia France,” 1533, a work filled 





































with sound and generous ideas, and prophet- 
ic in its views of Louis Philippe'’s career.— 
Little by little the National Guard has been 
disarmed ia the Departments, and for several 
years it has not been convoked in Paris, ex- 
cept in small squads to mount the daily guard 
at the gates of the Tuileries and the Mairies, 
The small numbers who could get together, 
have been punished with military discipline 
if they deliberated upon public events. The 
record of some of these judgments I have al- 
ready sent you. 

The laws upon the press were meanwhile 
made more and more stringent. A deposit of 
100,000 francs, cash, was required from every 
editor. The stamp an. post laws were rigid- 
ly eaforced against the free papers, relaxed in 
favor of the ministerial, Already that law 
required that printers should be licensed and 
sworn. The printers were made responsible 
with editors, and by the revocation of their 
licenses, exposed to starvation. Many cases 
were taken out of the Jury Courts, to be plac- 
ed under the control of the Correctional Po- 
lice. No placard containing any political in- 
telligence could be posted up. (Law, Dee, 
10, 1330.) No one was allowed to sing a song 
in the streets without a license, specifying the 
song. (Law of 16 Feb. .i834.) A law pro- 
hibited associating on fixed ¢ays without the 
consent of the police, of more than twenty per- 
sous. This law was extended (April 10, 1834.) 
so as to interdict every association ‘‘oceupy- 
ing itself with religious, literary, political, or 
other matters,” whether it had or had not, 
regular days of meeting. All who took part 
in these meetings were liable to a year’s 
imprisonment and 1000 francs fine, and this 
penalty was extended also to the proprietor of 
the house in which the meeting was held.— 
Under this law, I have myself been witness 
to the dispersion by a Commissary of Police, 
of a very agreeable literary dinner party, and 
also of a Protestant religious meeting. Oth- 
er laws conceived in the same spirit followed, 
and again another gag law for the press; and, 
if a pliaut chariber<lid not readily vote what 
was required, the stringent restrictions upon 
the expression of sentiment were embodied in 
Ordonnances de Police. 

The people were patient and silent. Jus- 
tice and truth seemed extinct, and the hatches 
of the burning ship having been apparently 
all caulked down, Louis Philippe and a por- 
tion of the 240,000 began their dance upon the 
heated deck. 

To keep his ministers in place, it was ne- 
cessary to havea majority of Deputies, and 
this it was not difficult to obtain, by distribut- 
ing to the small corps of voters, offices, de- 
corations of the Legion of Honor, and free 
places for their sons, intended for the poor and 
meritorious, in Colleges, —sometimes even by 
open bribery in money. The number of offices 
of all kinds to distribute was more than double 
the number of voters. 1 was present at the 
last general elections, and saw the operation 
of this system. The deputies once in, were 
kept in training by a farther distribution of 
favors,—by giving to them, or their friends 
contracts for public supplies, or by attaching 


them directly to the Royal person. Out of | 


225 Deputies who sustained the Ministers 
the opening of the present session, 192 were 
public functionaries, ambassadors, aids-de- 
camps, officers of various corps,—dependent 
for position and advancement upon the King. 
This official majority, the Ministers and the 
King, had much the appearance of a joint 
stock company, speculating upon the spoils of 
France. The vaunted ability of Louis P. be- 
ing exercised to-secure for himself the lion’s 
share. 

Montesquieu says that ‘‘a Government 
which sustains itself by bribery and corrup- 
tion, has but a short course to run, for the sup- 
ply of bribe-money cannot be infinite, and 
when that is exhausted the fabric must fail.” 
I quote from memory, but this is the idea.— 
The supply was nearly exhausted in France. 
Her immense budget has been annually aug- 
mented, annually absorbed. A yearly deficit 
of 20 million dollars, nearly as much as all 
our National expenses, has been created. The 
founded delt has been constantly increased, 
and there is at this moment, in addition, a 
floating debt of 800 millions ; that is to say, 
that sum is due from different Ministries and 
not yet paid. In Thiers’ speech upon the fi- 
nances, you will find the most clear expose of 
the state of bankruptcy to which Louis Phil- 
ippe's Ministry had almost brought France.— 
The most scandalous dilapidations were per- 
mitted in the naval and marine departments. 
Contracts were unexecuted, and the money 
for them was still paid. The war budget 
alone for 1846 was 578 million francs. The 
average of Napoleon's war budget of the Em- 
, from 1302 to 1510, was 450 millions 


has all the money gone ? Echoalone 
ic was in vain that attention was 


| called im the Chambers to these and other 


, The stolid majority stopped al] dis. 
om by the previous question, not however 

until a positive denial by the Minis- 
facts, proved afterwards before the 
of Justice, had added the crime of 
thood, to [the delinquencies with which 
‘they were charged. It is pitiful to think that 
@ map, who in his historical writings has 
shown the talent of Guizot, should have been 
go often nailed to his seat, a convicted equiv- 
ocator. 

The trial and conviction for bribery of one 





mer, you will remember. Similar charges 
were brought against two other Ministers, but 
the demand for committees of inquiry was 
voted down by the Deputies, who declared 
themselves satisfied with the ministerial mo- 
rality. This is the origin of the words tes 
satis fails,applied so often to the defunct Cham- 
ber. All efforts within the Chamber, to cor- 
rect the ministerial and Royal abuses proving 
unsuccessful, and all hope, with the electoral 
law as it stood, of getting an independent 
chamber even by other elections, being at an 
end, the citizens of Paris and the provinces 
began, during the summer, to prepare peti- 
tions for electoral reform, and the opposition 
deputies on their return to the Provinces, were 
invited to preside at banquets, at which these 
petitions should be read. Mr. Guizot a De- 
puty of Lisieux, had himself given the exam. 
ple for these banquets, and during some years 
past had been in the habit on his return to 
Lisieux, of lauding ata public dinner, the past 
and even the future course of the Ministry, of 
which he was the chief. 

The first reform banquet was in August last, 
at the Chateau Rouge near Paris, under the 
presidence of that staunch old patriot and firm 
friend of rational liberty and public order, 
Couat Charles Lasieyrie, almost the only per- 
son now alive in Paris of those who enjoyed 
the friendship of Franklin. The example of 
Paris was followed in every part of France;— 
65 banquets were held between September and 
January ;--a calm but strong feeling of the ne- 
cessity for electoral reform was every where 
shown. The Ministry and the King instead 
of taking warning while it was yet time, and 
making such moderate concession as would 
have tranquilized public feeling, and disarmed 
the opposition, saw fit to hurl from the throne 
a defiance to the Nation. In the Royal ad- 
dress tothe Chambers those who had taken 
part in the banquets, were characterized as an- 
imated by ‘‘blind or hostile passions” (passions 
ennemis ou arengles) no exception of course 
being made in favor of the one hundred and 
more deputies, who had spoken or presided at 
them. 

It was hoped that this clause of the address 
would not be adopted by the Chamber in their 
reply. A portion of the conservative major- 
ity begged the Ministry to recede while it was 
yet time, reminding them that these were the 
very words used by Charles X, in his last 
speech to the Chamber of Deputies, —and that 
they would be regarded by the country as an 
obstinate and reckless defiance, of what so 
many considered a reasonable petition. The 
Ministry was obdurate, the maintenance of the 
insulting and hostile attack upon the popular 
feeling, and a ‘portion of the Deputies, was 
made a Cabinet question, and the servile ma- 
jority voted the censure of their colleagues.— 
Just at this time, a reform banquet which was 
to be held in the 12th mayoralty of Paris, was 
prevented by an armed force sent by the Pre- 
fect of Police. Paris was indignant, but the 











of the Guizot ministry, during the past sum. 





Committee of Arrangements at once gave up 
their banquet, lest it might produce agitation 
at the moment of the discussion, determin- 
ing however to vindicate the right of public 
meeting at a future day. 

And here you will perhaps ask, if the ban- 
quet was illegal, why were not the others pre- 
vented? Why was not the law of 1834, 
(which I have already cited) applied to them ? 
It is, that when that law was passed, a dis 
tinction was made between re-unions and as- 
sociations. An association of more than 20 
persons could not be summarily dispersed, but 
the Minister of Justice, Martin du Nord, iu 
his Expose des Motifs of the law of 1844, 
said :— 

‘* We are not asking for a law against tempo- 
‘ rary reunions, arising from special circum- 
“ stances, the object of which shall be the ex- 
‘* ercise of a constitutional right. It is im- 
‘« possible to fear that these re-unions will be 
‘‘ touched by the law we-are to discuss. It is 
“ evident that the law cannot permit it; as- 
‘ sociations, unlike re-unions, are permanent 
‘in their character, and it is them we would 
* strike.” The commissaries of Police, it is 
needless to say, have not made this distinc- 
tion, and one of the dinner parties which I 
saw dispersed, was an accidental re-union.— 
In cases of abuse like this, the Government 
of Louis Philippe has entrenched itself from 
attack, by the prohibition of the right of ac- 
tion for assault against any public officer, with- 
out a special permission from the Council of 
State,-—a permission rarely given, and only 
after expense and long delay. This violation 
of law, the Ministry were probably at first 
afraid to commit in a case of the Reform ban- 
quets, inasmuch as Deputies were concerned. 
Guizot had moreover, staring him in the face, 
his own annual banquets at Lisieux, and his 
solemn declaration of 30th March, 1831.— 
“Nothing is more simple than that citizens 
“ should assemble to defend or to exercise 
‘‘ their constitutional rights. These associa- 
‘‘ tions may be grave—dangerous even for the 
“« public authority, but only grave and dan- 
‘‘ gerous when the public authority is in the 
“wrong. If they appear menacing, it is a 
‘‘ proof thas Government is in the wrong.”— 
And again his other deelaration, more explicit. 
“ Citizens have the right to meet together and 
“ diseuss among themselves public affairs, 
‘and it is well they should do so. Never 
“ will Leontest this right, never will I seek 
‘to attenuate these generous sentiments 
‘‘ which induce citizens to assemble and dis- 
‘cuss their eommen opinions.” Words! 
words! words! Promises poured upon credu- 


lous ears, to be broken when ambition or in- 


The Ministry was questioned in the Cham- 
bers for its authority to prohibit the banquet 
of the 12th Arrondissement, and here arose 
one of the most singular discussions in the 
annals of Parliamentary debate. 
the Minister of Justice, strong in the support 
of the Majority as shown by their vote upon 
the obnoxious clause of the address, declared 
that the law of 1834 applied to the case, ‘and 
moreover that if it did not, ‘‘as there twas no 
Sormal law which declared that persons might 
assemble together, the right todo so did not in 
consequence exist.” Such an outrageous pre- 
tension as this could hardly merit an answer. 
The answer came, however, in the withering 
words of Dupin, Paillet and Odillon Barrot. 
Ledru Rollin closed by saying, “there are 
‘‘ rights so imprescriptible, so sacred that it 
‘* would he useless, it would be almost an out- 
‘rage to write them upon paper; they are 
“rights which exist and are engrossed upon 
‘* the universal conscience of mankind.” 

The Ministers finding their position unten- 
able, took other ground, and disinterred an 
old Police taw of the National Assembly of 
That law gives to the 
Municipal Police, power for certain acts, and 
in its 3d Section, ‘‘to maintain good order in 
‘* places where there are large assemblies of 
‘* people, such as fairs, markets, public cerr- 
** monies and rejoicings, theatres, games, ca- 
**fes, and other public places.” 
here an exact, literal translation of the clause. 
Make out from it, if you can, the authority to 
prevent a quiet meeting in a private place.— 
After this declaration of the Ministers, sub- 
mission on the part of the nation would have 
been a tacit recognition of despotism. The 
opposition deputies determined to attend in a 
body, the adjourned banquet, cal fifty two of 
the Conservative majority agreed to join them, 
on certain conditions in overthrowing the Min- 
They now became frightened (12th of 
February) and made a reculade. 
begged them to bring in a positive law against 
the right of meeting, if they were determined 
to putall meetings down, and not to make 
themselves ridiculous by citing their old Po- 
lice Act of the National Assembly. This they 
declined: they agreed however to what the 
opposition had at first demanded, viz, that the 
banquet should take place, and that the Depu- 
ties present should be tried by the Courts, in 
order to test the legality of their interpreta- 
tion of the Act of 1790. 
Tuesday, the 15th February. 

The post hour has nearly come, and [ fear 
that I must send my letter without giving you 
any details of the Revolution itself. The 
facts, however, which I try here to furnish 
you with, will serve perhaps as a key to the 
events which followed, the daily details of 
Immense military pre 
parations were made from the 12th to the 18th, 
as if a general rising of Paris was expected. 
60,000 men were brought into the city; artil- 
lery and caissons of 
long the Boulevard and quays. 
Montpensier commanded there. On Friday 
evening, 18th, the Judges of the Court of Cas- 
sation were assembled at a Ministerial dinner, 
and their opinton asked upon the law of 1790. 
I have been assured by one of them, that they 
declared against the Ministerial interpreta- 
What effect this declaration had upon 
subsequent events time will show. The ar- 
rangements for the banquet of the 22d went 
on, and every thing presaged a calm, solemn 
manifestation, the moral effect of which would 
have been fatal to the Ministerial cause. To 
avoid this, they determined, at the last mo- 
ment, (Monday, P. M.) 2ist, to retract the 
tacit permission ;—to prevent the banquet,— 
and “‘to stake (to use the words of Girardin) 
the destines of France upon the chance shot of 
a sleepy soldier.” On Tuesday, A. M. proc- 
lamations of the Prefect of Police were pla- 
carded in Paris, declaring that “the Govern- 
ment had at first intended to permit the ban- 
quet, but that it had changed its determina- 
tion,” and warning all persons from going to 
it, as they would be exposed to the penalties 
of the law against attroupemens. The De- 
puties made also proclamation through the 
newspapers, inviting the people not to assem- 
ble, as the Government had broken its pro- 
mise, and with 60,000 men was prepared to 
cut them down ;—they promised, however, to 
bring in an actin impeachment against the 
Ministry, and this act, signed by 54 Deputies, 
was presented on Tuesday to the Chambers 
by Odillon Barrot. 

Masses of people, most of them ignorant of 
the change, went on Tuesday, A. M. to the 
Champs Elysees, and then to the Chamber of 
Deputies. At 11 o'clock not a soldier was to 
be seen, butin a few moments Gen. Tiburce 
Sebastiani came up between the Chambers 
and the Bridge, with a squadron of 


24th August, 1790. 


So matters stood on 


which you will read, 





been cleared. It was now quarter past 12, 
and I saw just then, that the Municipal Cav- 
alry was preparing for a charge, _ The law 
against alfroupemens is formal, and says that 
no charge shall be made until three somma- 
tions to disperse are given. ‘Each one of 
‘them shall be preceded by the rolling of 
‘drums or the sound of trumpets. After 
“this, force may be employed.”—(Law of 
10th April, 1831.) I stood by the side of the 
peace officer whose duty it was to give the 
summons. This duty he did not perform. 1 
remarked to him the absence of legality, and 
also the danger to which quiet persons, among 
them the Deputies who were approaching the 
bridge, would be exposed, without the warn- 
ing of the charge. He received my observa- 
tions with politeness, but at that moment the 
guards dashed in upon the crowd, overturned 
and trampled upon women, old men and chil- 
dren, and with their sabres strack at others. 
I dwell upon this first hostile act of the Revo- 
lution, because it passed under my own eyes, 
and because it shows, how little, lewality and 
prudence were respected by the Government. 
After this, the Municipal Guard were attacked 
from all sides, and their position became then 
a defensive one. 

You will follow up in the papers the suc- 
ceeding events. Tuesday night, Bugeaud was 
made Governor of Paris, and troops were 
poured in from all quarters. On Wednesday, 
A. M. 23d February, the National Guard was 
also summoned to quell the disturbances, but 
before they marched, several of the the legions 
sent deputations to the King, declaring that 
they would alway be faithful to their motto, 
‘‘ Liberte ordre pulic;” that they would always 
sustain order, but they must alsa insist on 
electoral reform, as a guarantee for tiberty.— 
These deputations, and this manifestation of 
sentiment, seemed to strike terror into the 
heart of the King, a terror which was increas- 
ed when several Generals of the army inform- 
ed him that the troops would not fire on the 
people, unless the National Guards gave the 
example. Ati2o’clock on Wednesday, the 
Guizot Ministry was dismissed and Count 
Mole called in his place. This concession 
seemed for the moment sufficient. The 
ple were satisfied. Paris was illuminated, and 
and cries of Vive le Roi were everywhere 
heard. The King however was obdurate, still 
refusing to Count Mole the concession he de- 
manded, and ata few minutes before 10 he 
declined to forma Ministry. Half an hour 
after, “‘acchance shot froma sleepy soldier” 
in the Boulevard des Capucines, startled the 
troops who were drawn up at the Hotel of 
Foreign Affairs, caused a general fire of in- 
fantry, which killed some 40 persons. 

The cry of treason rose at once from all 
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sides, the tocsins of Paris were set ringing; 


the rappel drums of the National Guard beat 
through the streets—everything was in alarm. 
A few minutes before all were happy and joy- 
ful, except perhaps the discomfited Ministers. 
Now all were burning with indignation.— 
Barricades sprung up in the night as if by en- 
chantment. On Thursday morning the Na- 


tional Guard joined the people; the troops % 


fraternized with them also. Still the foolish 
old King was obdurate, and at 12 o’clock half 
an hour only before his disgraceful flight, he 
was haggling with Thiers, (whom he sent for 
at 4 A. M.)"to prevent the dissolution of his 
Chamber of Deputies. This I have from the 
best authority. 

I have no time here for details of scenes to 
which I was myselfa witness. Of these we 
will speak hereafter. At many of the most 
stirring of Wednesday night and Thursday I 
was present, and on Thursday at7 A. M. I 
had the lasting satisfaction of preventing a 




















{Concluded on next page.) 
CHARADES, PUZZLES, &c. 
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For the Boston Cultivator. 
ENIOMA. 


1 am composed of 16 letters. 

My 15 212 3 is fuod for man and beasts. 

My 13 15128 produces much of the first. 

My 45 13 10 is used by all good house wives, 

My 4195127 is very agreeable to youth. 

My 713 108 12 is a substitute fora lamp. 

My 7 16 13 124 is often caused by juy as well as sor- 


row. 
My whole ia what many excellent men are proud 
of being called. i 





PUZZLE. 
A sheep fold was robbed three nights successively; 
the first night half the sheep were stolen, and hall a 


took half what were left, and half a sheep more ; by 
this time they were redaced to twenty. How many 











were there at first? a. B. 
CONUNDRUM. 
Why is Bulwer shaking one of his novels like a 
dog? 
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and a battalion of infantry, and began to 
perse the crowd. I was present, and 
a ticket for the Chamber, was permitted 
Gen. Sebastiani, to whom I applied, 
main on the place. The crowd 
ing slowly, but in good humour. 
goons acted with moderation, and 
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same good humour as the 
the Pont de la Concorde was than half} sending 
cleared, when a of Municipal 
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Conundrum —Isicle. 

Arithmetical 
6d. Daughter's share, £410 5s, id. Son's share, 
£1200, Lis, 4d. 


Enigma.—Mediterranean. 
Name of a bird enigmatically expressed.—Tramp- 


Question, Widow's share, £208, 2x, 
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. again only about six inches. The state of the 
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discharge of infantry near the Pointe St. Eus- 
tache. You will admire the speedy return to 
order, after this unchaining of the stormiest 
elements, and you will ask what is to be the 
fortune of France. The acts of the Provis- 
ional Government you will have seen—their 
abolition of death for political offences; the 
opening of banks of discount for mechanics 
and small shop keepers; the convocation of a 
National Assembly for the 20th of April, on 
the basis of universal suffrage. 

The result of this Assembly will probably 
be the adoption of our Constitution; a Presi- 
dent and two Chambers. The manner in 
which the first election will pass off, may well 
inspire anxiety in a country the great mass of 
which has received no political education.— 
The government of 1830 hada solemn mis- 
sion to perform; to spread education, and thus 
by elevating the dignity of the people, prepare 
them for self government. It is lamentable 
to be forced to declare that in this also they 
have been false to their trust. The country 
school master starves upon 150 francs ($30) a 
year, and every effort of the Opposition to 
raise his influence and power of action for 
good, has been repelled by the Guizot Minis- 
try. Still letus hope for the best. Free in- 
stitations bring with them their own saving 
grace, and the slow process of school training 
may perhaps be superseded here by the bap- 
tism of liberty. Ever yours. 

GEORGE SUMNER. 


Phenomenon at Niagara Falls 
The Buffalo Express of March 31, has the 
following : 


‘* The water in Niagara river, at the vil- 
lage of Black Rock, fell during night before 
last, three feet lower than it was ever known 
before, and during the day yesterday rose 


water in the river is frequently changed by 
strong northeast gales, that force the water in 
the lake towards its western extremity, but a 
fall so unparalleled—and ata time when se- 
vere storms are seldom known, and while the 
weather is so exceedingly mild and propitious 
here—can searcely be accounted for from such 
acause. The water in our harbor has not 
perceptibly receded.” 

Aletter from Niagara Falls of March 30th, 
says—‘'The Falls of Niagara can he compared 
to nothing but a mere mill dam this morning. 
In the memory of the oldest inhabitants, név- 
er was there so little water running over Ni- 
agara’s awful precipice, as at this moment !— 
Hundreds of people are now witnessing chat 
which never has, and probably never may 
again be witnessed on the Niagara River.— 
Last night at 11 o’clock the factories fed from 
the waters ofthis majestic river were in full 
operation, and at 12 o'clock the water was 
shut off, the wheel suddenly ceased their ev- 
olutions, and everything was hushed into si- 
lence. Various are the conjectures as to the 
cause; the most reasonable of which is that 
Lake Erie must be making a grand delivery 
of ice, and this the mouth of the Niagara, al- 
though large, is not quite enough to take in 
the whole at once, and that the consequences 
are, back water. Twomenthis morning rode 
ina buggy one-third of the way across the 
river, from the heap of Goat Island toward 
the Canada shore—the wheeling was excel- 
lent, the rock being as smooth as a floor.— 
They drove outside of the island known as 
‘Allen’s Isiand,’ and turned round—a thing 
which has never before occurred! The ‘Ta- 
ble Rock,’ on the Canada ‘side of the river, 
looks rether ‘hard up;’ the veil which has al- 
ways psorected it from public observation has 
heen removed, and nature’s works have been 
left exposed to the gaze of a cold and criticis- 
ing world.” 





We vefaretand, anys So Su Yabans, iat 
Dr. Coolidge is very sick in prison. He 
remains in one of the best cells, preferring to 
remain there rather than go the hospital. 
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Arrival ef the Steamship Washington. 
Ten days Later from Europe. 


The steamship Washington which left 
Southampton on the 21st of March, arrived at 
New York on Friday last. : 

8. G. Goodrich was among her passengers 
and brought despacthes from the Republic of 
France. 

Queen Victoria was safely delivered of a 
Princess on the {sth. 

Lord Clarendon, Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, is spoken of as the successor to Lord 
John Russell. 

News of the Revolution in France was re- 
ceived with indifference at Lisbon. 

Louis Philippe has taken up his residence 
at Claremont, where he receives frequent vis- 
its from Messrs. Guizot, Buchatel and Mon- 
tebello, the Ex-Ministers. 

In the House of Commons, a vote of £1,- 
425,303 for a naval force of 43,000 men was 
proposed and was opposed by Mr. Cobden, 


who said, ‘if the rich feared invasion let them | 


pay for it, and the best provision against it, 
was an inerease in the comforts of the poor.” 
The London money market was steady—the 
fluctuation being not more than that of 1-4 per 
cent. The financial affairs of Paris were in a 
terrible condition. A general crash was an- 
ticipated. There has been some very heavy 
failures of houses connected with Walhouse. 


Treland.— St Patrick’s Day passed off with- 
out any outbreak, but the suppression of the 
meeting of the 20th, the day before the sailing 
of the Washington, it was believed, would 
undoubtedly cause an insurection. The gar- 
rison was in arms, and Government Steamers 
were despatched from Dartsmouth to Dublin 
to assist in quelling the insurrection. 

In the country, on St. Patrick's day, no 
disturbance of any moment occurred. At 
Limerick, the tri-color was exhibited. 

Dublin, March 18th.—Perfect tranquility 
reigns over the City to-day, whatever may be 
the events which to-morrow’s demonstration 


may produce. There is no patrolling of mil- 


itary or police, although they are all in readi- 
ness for any emergency. 

The Monster Meeting was to be held in! 
Dublin on the 30th, and no report of it is re- | 
ceived. The Lord Mayor refused to call it. 


Scotland.—Riots in the North.—Sunday, | 
Miduight.—Our last intelligence from Glas- | 
gow apprises us that a meeting of the Opera- 
tives on the Green had heen announced by pla- | 
cards for last night, and that all the shops had | 
been closed at 6 o'clock, pursuant to orders is- | 
sued by the Magistrates. Our last express is | 
dated 7 o'clock yesterday evening, up to which 
time no disturbance had resulted. | 

5 P. M.—A Chartist meeting was convened | 
for this afternoon, at Liverpool, but proved an | 
abortion, the absent Orators deeming discre- 
tion the better part of valor. 

4 P. M.—Edinburgh, Manchester and Leeds, 


all quiet. 


France.—The Provisional Government of | 
France progresses quiety. They are about} 
establishing a Council ‘of Finance under the | 
direction of Garnier Pages, for the purpose of 
regulating the important affairs of the key. 

The number of working hours for laborers 
is fixed at eleven. 

The Bank of France has suspended pay- 
ment of its notes in specie, but gives silver 
for the purpos«  f paying laborers. 

On the 19th Paris was quiet. The Govern- 
ment has ordered the election of Officers to the. 
National Guard to take place on the 5th April. 
The elections for the National Assembly are 
not to be adjourned. 

Order is restored at Lyons. 

The Emperor of Russia has accepted the 
Policy of non-intervention in the affairs of 
France as long as France abstains from ag- 
gression. 

Gen. Cavaignac has assumed the Govern- 
ment of Algiers and proclaimed the Repub- 
lic. The military force of France is increas- 
ing every day. The National Guard in and 
around Paris numbers 200,000 men ; the Guard 
Mobile, not less than. 100,000. The last are 
being armed and equiped with all possible ra- 
pidity, even in the face of extraordinary finan. 
cial difficulties that ought to induce most rig- 
id economy. 

In this general disposition to fly to arms, 
lies the element of danger to the peace of the 
world—for what, against whom, is this enor- 
mous force to be employed ? 

Entire public tranquility, and a return of the 
laboring classes to their work is not to be ex- 
pected until after the elections to the Nation- 
al Assembly. 

A decree from the Provisional Government 
authorizes the erection of a monument to Mar- 
shal Ney. 

The Queen of Spain has recognized the 
new republic with expressions of sympathy. 
The Sardinian government has authorized its 
ambassador a: Paris to recognize the new 
government. So also has the Grand Duchy 
of Hesse Cassel, the Hanseatic Towns, and 
the Duchy of Baden. 

A velegraphic despatch from Brest says that 
the fleets of France uphold the new govern- 
ment. 


—Madrid 
ae the Geonts ks ett enengled with the 
extraordinary powers bill. It was rumored 
that Louis Philippe and the Dake and Duch- 
ess of Montpensier were invited to Spain.— 
‘The Madrid papers are devoid of any news of 


of the 10th inst. 


Austria.— Revolution in Vienna.—A letter 
of the 13th of March, from Vienna, says, 
Vienna is in full revolt. AM the inhatitants 
of the Capitol rose en masse, and every one is 
in high fermentation. The students unite 
with the Burgess Guard and the crowd ther 
proceeded to the villa of Prince Metternich, 
situated on the Bennweg, and destroyed it 

After that the mass proceeded to the Chan 
icellory of the State, the students heading 
ithem. The most exaggerated demands were 
made, 

A person who was, however, not known, 
appeared on the baleony, and declared that 
the Emperor would ina short time satisfy all 
their demands—that his Majesty had every 
confidence in the fidelity of the inhabitants of 
Vienna. Nevertheless, the troops were called 
out, and a well sustained fire kept up. 

At the departure of the courier, tranquility 
had not been restored. Nineteen persons 
are said to have been killed, and fourteen 
| wounded. 

The emeute was very terrible 
‘the Constitution,” and “Liberty of the 
Press,” were uttered. The deputies from 
| Presburg gave the impulse to the movement 
| Crowds were addressed by the students and 
others. 

The troops fired upon the the crowd and 
| killed six men. The revolt had then attained 
|its height. The captain commandant was 

dragged from his horse, and a student who 
had been wounded in the head was placed on 
it. The people who served as his escort, went 
| through the city uttering cries. The soldiers 
| were hovoted and pelted. 
A detachment of artillery was compelled to 
| unfix their bayonets by order ef the people.— 
| All the shops were closed. The appearance 
of the militia, preceeded by their band, was 
greeted with the most tremendous joy by the 
| people—their motto being ‘ The Constita- 
| tion * and * Liberty of the Press.” 
Seven o'clock, Evening.—It is just reported 
| that the rails on the railway have been torn 
up. Under date of the 14th, the Journal adds, 
** At 3 o'clock, P. M., the people went to the 
hotel of the police near the Prater,—the 
troops fired on the people. At10 o'clock the 
students were armed. Metternich and Ledinns 
have withdrawn. The people are marching 
on the Custom House. A new era has opened 
for Austria.” 

At the opening of the Assembly of the 
States, the students and citizens. assembled, 
and presented petitions forreform. Their pe- 
titions were received. The retreat of Metter- 
nich and the arming of the students and the 
citizens, contributed to the re-establishment 
of order. The palaces and the public offices 
are occupied by the students and the citizens. 
There is no doubt but that Austria will en- 
joy the same rights of the German population, 

The emperor the establishment of 
a National Guard, ander the orders of Count 
| Noyen. All the Princes of the Imperial Fam- 
ily are about to retire to private life. Liberty 
to the press is granted. The sympathy be- 
tween the students and the citizens is very 
great. Joy is universal. 

The city has been illuminated. Patrols of 
the Burgess guard go through the streets at 
night,and everywhere are received with Viras, 
and handkerchiefs are waved from the win- 
dows in token of assent. 

A letter from Vienna of March 13thy says : 
‘ Since yesterday, the agitation has augmen- 
ted. Thousands of persons were collected 
before the Hotel of the States, and cried out 
‘* The States Forever!” 

‘The Cabinet Couneil were sitting per- 
manently at the Imperial Palace. The Empe- 
ror and the Arch-duke did not quit the build- 
ing. The people attered load cries of ‘Down 
with Metternich !” The shops were all closed, 
and no business whatever was going on.” 

Germany.—A Peasant's war has broken out 
in Germany. Castles have been destroyed 
and an organised sytem of Revolution is visi- 
ble. 

The death of the emperor of Russia is pub- 
lished in the Gazette of Silesia, but St. Pe- 
tersburg dates to 3d March, are silent on the 
subject. * 

The Elector of Hess-Casse! not having gone 
far enough in his concessions to the people, 
they remained under arms, and fraternized 
with the soldiers, giving the Elector three 
davs to decide on their demands. 

Saxony and Hambrogh have abolished the 
Censorship of the Press. r 

Italy.—The king of Naples has consented 
to the Constitution of Sicily a8 a separate 
State. The Constitution was to be proclaim- 
ed at Rome on the 11th of March. 

There are rumors that Milan was in open 
revolution, and had been bombarded by the 
Austrians. 

On the receipt of the news of the Freach 
Revolution, at Rome, an immense crowd of 
ia proceeded with banners amid cheers 

the Constitution aud the French Republic, 
to the Quirinal, where adeputation addressed 
the Pope. 

Poland.—At Warsaw the Censorship on 
the Press prevented the jon of the 
events in Prance. At Posen the news produe- 

impossible to describe, never- 
theless an insurrection was not considered im- 
calmly the development of events. 

Prussia.—Hamburgh, March }6. 19 Ber- 








cries of 








ened to take a very alarming turn, but order 
was restored on the 17th. 


Proceedings of ( onarces 
Thursday, April 6. 
The Senate was engaged until alate hour 
with the discussion of the resolutions ex- 
pressing sympathy with the new French Rev- 





olation. Atlast the vote was taken on the 


—(which gave particular congratulations on 
account of the decree aboiishing slavery in 
the colonies)—and it was lost by a vote of | to 
28. The resolutions were then passed under 
the compulsion of the ‘ previous question,” 
and the Senate adjourned at a very late hour 





Nothing of importance was done in the 
House of Representatives. 

Friday, April 7. 

In the Senate, on Friday, a copy of the ree- 
ord of the Fremont Court Martial was re- 
ceived, 
| Mr. Cass moved to take up the 20,000 Vol- 
lunteer bill A discussion ensued hetween 
| Messrs. Cass, Ha: a gan, Crittender, Baghy, 
} Allen, and Dickenson, when Mr. Cass with 
irew his motion. 

The bill extending the sittings of the Su- 
preme Court was debated by Messrs. Butler, 
Westcott, Ashley, Calhoun, Clayton, Allen, 
| Crittenden, Benton, Phelps, and Foote, and 
the bill was lost. The Senate then went into 
Executive session. 

Inthe House, a bill passed regulating immi- 
grant passenger vessels, 

The Committee of Ways and Means re- 
ported a bill making appropriations for paying 
navy pensions, the Post Office Departinents, 
and for the support of the Navy Department. 

A message was received from the Senate re- 
specting the congratulatory resolutions, but 
the consideration being objected to, the House 
adjourned. fe 

On Saturday the House went into committee 
of the whole on private bills, and after some 
time spent therein the Committe rose, reported 
progress, and the House adjourned. 
~ — * 

Maseachausetio Legisiata re. 
: Wednesday, April 5. 

Bills were reported ceding to the United 
States jarisdiction over certain marsh lands 
in Chelsea ; limiting the liabilities of Banks 
which have surrendered their charters. 

A motion was made to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill to incorporate the Union 
Railroad Co, was ordered to a third reading, 
and this motion was laid on the table. 

At 12 o'clock the two branches met in Con- 
vention for the purpose of choosing a Senato 
to fill the vacancy in the Board. : 

When the Senate returned, it was ordered 
that the Secretary give notice to Isaac Adams 
that hé had beén duly elected a Senator. 

The orders of the day were taken up, and 
the undebateable matter having been disposed 
of, the Senate adjourned. 

In the House, bills were reported to incor- 
porate the Plympton Branch Railroad Compa- 
ny; to extend the time for locating the Stone- 
ham Branch Railroad. 

The orders of the day were taken up at 
half past ten o’clock, and the discussion of the 
bill to repeal the Insolvent law was again en- 
tered upon. 

In convention of both branches, Isaac 
Adams, of Boston, was elected to the Senate, 
in place of Hon. George T. Bigelow, resigned. 


Friday, April 7. 

In the Senate, bills were reported to change 
the dividing lines between the towns of Col- 
eraine and Leyden, and between the tewns of 
Brewster and Harwich; to ineorporate the Sa- 
lem Charitable Building Association. 

The motion to reeonsider the vote, whereby 
the bill concerning the returns of voters and 
votes was refused a third reading, was taken 
from the table, adopted, and the bill was or- 
dered to a third reading. 

The orders of the day were taken up, and 
he undebateable matters therein were advanc 
ed one stage. 

The bili to annex part of Danvers to Salem 
was ordered to a third reading. Adjourned. 








amendment of Mr. Hale of New Hampshire | 


* Jacob’s wagon. 
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The Astor Library.—Mr. Astor's will hav- 
ing been placed on record, the Exeeutors have 
now entered upon the execution of the im- 
mense trust confided to them. This will 
gives the Trustees their choice of two lots of 
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ground on Astor Place, one on the South, and 4 


the other on the East side for the 
building. 
city, the Chancellor of the State, (ex effeio,) 
Washington Irving, William B. Astor, Dan- 
iel Lord, Jr, James G. King, Joseph G@. Cogs- 
well, Fitz Greene Halleck, Henry Brevort, 
Jr, Samuel B. Ruggles, Samuel Ward, Jr., 
and Charles Bristed. They are to hold office 
during life, and fill vacancies in their own 
body, but no Trustee shall receive any pay or 
emolument tor his services, He appropriates 
$75,000 for the building; €33,000 for the 
ground ; $120,000 for hooks, maps, stationery, 
&e., and the remainder of the fund to be pat 
out at interest for paying salaries, renewing 
the Library and keeping the building in re- 
pair. [tis to be free, without any charge for 
admission, or the use cf books, 


The Late Mr. Astor.— The estimates of the 
value of his property are various. Those 
knowing his affairs best, placing it at 930,- 
000,000, and some as high even as %50,000,- 
000. His income on a moderate estimate, 
must have been of late, $2,000,000 a year, or 
3166,000 a month, which is about 41,500 a 
week, $5,760 a day, $240 an hour, and #4 a 
minute. * 


Anecdote a; Mr, Astor.—A New York com 
respondent of the New Bedford Mereury re- 
lates the following anecdote of Mr, Astor :— 
On one occasion he was importuned for a char- 
ity subscription, and finally gave ten dollars. 
“Why, sir!” exclaimed the astonished collee- 
tor, ‘‘your son William gave feenty dollars !” 
“Very good, sir,” said Astor, “but you must 
remember the rascal has a rich father !” 

Bold Robbery.—Mr. Solemon Jacobs, the 
mail driver between Saco and Limerick, Me., 
was robbed oo Monday night last, under cir- 
cumstances which have caused a great excite- 
ment in that vicinity. On account of the 
state of the roads Mr. Jacobs travetled with a 
single wagon and without any passengers.— 
When within a few miles of Limerick, fa a 
piece of woods, he overtook a stranger, who 
complained of being tired, and requested per- 
mission to ride with him. Another wagon 
then came up, in which was aman, undouabt- 
edly attracted by signs from the stranger in 
The two men then fell upon 
the driver, beat him most cruelly, him 
of #700, and left him senseless in the read, 
where he was found the following morning.— 
He is so severely injured that but slight hopes 
are entertained of his recovery, 
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Arrival af Immigrants.—There arrived at 
this port on Wednesday of last week, shi 
Isaac Newton, from Liverpool, with 292 Inieh 
steerage passengers. Twadied om the pas 
sage; 25 were landed on Deer Island in a mis- 
erable condition, and 19 were bended by the 
owners. The British bark Atalanta from 
Dublin brings 118 Irish steerage pass.ucers— 
one having been lost on the passage. 
lastly the British brig Elizabeth from Ce 
direct brings 87, of whose condition we have 
yet heard no report. So the total number, ar- 
rived in one day, is 427. That will do. 

hamigrants.— The steamer Admiral, from 
St. Joha, N. B., arrived at this port Saturday 
morning with nearly 300 passengers. 
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Arrival ef the Hibernia. 
FOUR DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The Royel Mail Steamer Hibernia, which ! 
left Liverpool on the 25th ult, arrived at New | 
York Sanday night, bringing four days later 
jatelligence than that received by the Wash- } 
ington. 

France.—The tide of the Revolution in | 
France still keeps on its impulsive course, and | 
never before at any period of history have the | 
people attained toso greata height, both in 
power and authority. Their ascendeucy is 
complete. 

Instead of an imperial, or a monarchical 
despotism, the French have now one purely | 
and essentially Republican. The Roman 
Bank has temporarily suspended. The three | 
brothers Rothschild have assembled at Paris, 
and are in daily consultation with the Govern- 
ment. A permanent Guard was offered to that 
eminent Banking House for their protection, | 
but declined by them. 

Foreign trade and home production have al- | 
most entirely ceased. The workmen gener- | 
allg have abandoned the various factories. 

A gigantic project for taking under the | 
charge of the Government all the Railroads in | 
France is under consideration. Gen. Cavaig- | 
nac has been appointed Minister of War. 

On the 22d instant, bills were posted by the 
Belgians and Germans, calling upoa the 
French to give them arms and march with | 
them to Belgium and Germany, to establish 
republics. About 5000 people assembled at | 
noon, who, however, contented themselves 
with burning their national flags. 

All idea of war with the continental powers 
is at an end, except as regards Russia. If the 
Poles rise, it will be exceedingly difficult to 
keep the French people from rushing to their 
aid. 

A party of 25 Polish Emigrants left Paris a 
few days since with the intention of penetra- | 
ting into Poland, and raising the standard of | 
revolt—their countrymen in Paris are looking | 
with great auxiety to the result of their exer- | 
tions. | 
All the Russians residing, or visiting Paris, ) 

| 


i 


have received an order to leave inimediately. 

It is feared that the returns for the elections | 
from the Provinces would tel! against the Pro- | 
visional Government. 

The Commissioner of the Seine had been | 
directed to confer with the British Consul re- j 
specting the claims of British workmen who | 
had been expelled from Rouen. 

A procession of 10,000 Savoyards paraded 
Paris on the 19th and visited the Sardinian 
Ambassador, who refused to place himself at 
their head. They proceeded along the Boul- 
evards to the Bastile, where they paid their | 
-bomage to the martyrs of Liberty. They then 
proceeded to the Hotel de Ville, and demand- 
ed of the Provisional Government the title of 
French citizens. 

M. de Larmatine informed them, that after 
having made the demand collectively, they 
should make it individually and it would re- 
ceive all due attention. M. Deichthal, aname 
well known in the financial world, has failed. 
The event caused the funds to decline. 

The Austrian democrats paid their respects 
to the provisional Government, when they 
heard to their surprise of the commencement 
of the revolt at Milan. 

A new German Democratic Club was open- 
ed onthe lith inst. Nearly 3000 people as- 
sembled. 

The union of a}] the German States into one 
great Republic, is the principal end, and with- 
in that Union, the most perfect freedom of E- 
qual Rights, Toleration of all Religions, and 
Liberty of the Press are to be the consequen- 
ces. Its members are to hold themselves 
ready to march to the assistance of the Ger- 

man Republicans whenever required. 

The Paris Democratic Club has published a 
manifesto to urge al! Germans to revolt against 
the Government. Fifty-one political Clubs 
have been formed in Paris since the Revolu- 
tion. In pursuance of the Government orders, 
battalions of moveable National Guards are 
forming in all the principal towns of France. 
Before two months elapse, France will have a 
rear Guard of 150,000 men. 

The French Government has received tele- 
graphic despatch announcing that the King of 
Bavaria 


is not accredited as Minister at the English 
Court, 


Ireland.—The meeting which 
much interest, came off on the 20th ult, at the 
North Wall, Dublin, without any outbreak.— 
Mr. Richard O'Gorman, sea., took the ehair, 
and addresses to the French Republic were 

upon expressing strong abe 3c 

the success of the new government. . 
Donahue moved an address to the Queen 
praying for a repaal of the Union. 

The Government have arrested W. 8. O’- 
Brien, _ Messrs. Meagher and Mitchell, for 





Cracow, on the 18th. The inhabitants of 
Cracow proclaimed a Republic. 15,000 in- 
surgents are under arms. On the previous 


| day the Governor was compelled by the peo- 
| ple to release 400 political prisoners implica- 


ted in the recent insurrection. 
Austrim —M. de Rothschild has subscribed 


| 100,000 florins towards the equipment of the 
| National Guard of Vienna. 
| Prince Metternich, the famous castle of Johan- 


The domain of 


nesberg, has been sequestered by the Govern 
ment of Nassau. 

The latest news trom Vienna is dated March 
18. Tranquility seems restored for the mo- 
ment. The greatest enthusiasm prevails 
everywhere in Vienna. All national hatred 
seems to bé forgotten. The excitement is still 
very great, and it is not probable that the 
events which have happened on the 13th and 
14th of March will be the last we shall have 


| to report. They are but the waking up of 


public mind in that vast empire, and there will 
assuredly be a reaction which will be felt to 
the remotest part of the kingdoms. 

The Austrian funds declined on the 17th, on 
account of the news from Berlin. The Aus- 
trian monarchy is virtually dissolved. The 
dismissal of Metternich and the overthrow of 
his despotic system, snaps assunder the links 
which binds together the heterogeneous States 
of Hungary, Bohemia, Moravia, Gallicia, 
Styria, Tyrol, Lombardy, and Selavonia, and 
it remains to be seen what future limits will 
be fixed by the authority of Austria proper. 

Spain.—From all quarters of Spain come 
assurances of complete quiet. 

Russia.— A}! the Russians in Paris are pre- 
paring to leave, on a hint from the Legation 
that they will thus avoid offending the Empe- 
ror. The rumor that the Emperor was dead 
had no foundation. The general commotion 
throughout France and Germany has scarcely 
had time to produce efiect. The Emperor 
Nicholas, however, in an Ukase directed to 
the Minister of War has commanded the im- 
mediate organization ofall his military resour- 
ces. 

A large portion of the Army of Russia is to 
be placed on a War footing, and was to be as- 
sem@ed on the Ist of April. 

This step, says the decree, is required by 
the events transpiring in the West of Europe, 
manifesting a sinful design of subserving le- 
gal authorities. 

The alliance of friendship and the treaties 
by which Russia is connected with the neigh- 
boring powers, imposed upon us a sacred duty 
to take timely measures for placing a portion 
of our troops upon a war footing, that in case 
circumstances should demand it, a firm front 
may be opposed to the direful spread of an- 
archy. 

3eyond these preparations, it is not antici- 
pated at present that the Emperor will take 
any steps beyond the confines of his own do- 
minions, the tranquility of which, will not, 
it is expected, be sensibly disturbed. 

Greece.—The Kingdom of Greece appears 
in a ferment, with troops marching in every 
direction. It is more than probable that the 
reign of the imbecile Otho is drawing toa 
close. 

Bavaria.—There has been a constitutional 
Revolution in Bavaria. The people are in 
transports of delight at their victory, and the 
troops and students of the University have 
sworn allegiance to the new Constitution. 

Sicily.—Sicily has obtained the Constitu- 
tion of 1812, and seems resolved to enjoy a 
free Government, independent of Neapolitan 
thraldom, notwithstanding that the Govern- 
ment had reinforced the garrison of Messina. 
The Messinese stormed the fortress of St Sal- 
vador on the 7th inst. and put great numbers 
of the garrison to the sword. 

Sir W. Parker's fleet remains on the coast, 
and it is confidently affirmed that the English 
Government have determined to support the 
Sicilians in the maintenance of the Constitu- 
tion of 1812. 

Jtaly.—The Pope has issued a formal proc- 
lamation of the new Roman fundamental Con- 
stitution. The College of Cardinals chosen 
by the Pope isto be constituted. A Senate 
and two deliberative Councils for the forma- 
tion of the law are to be established, consist- 

ing of the High Council and the Council of 
Deputies—the Judicial Tribunals are to be in- 
dependent of the Government, and no extra- 
ordinary commission Courts are to be iv fu- 
ture established. 
Accidents, Kc. 

Accident.—A deaf and dumb man, walking 
on the track of the Worcester Railroad, Fri- 
day eveniog, was run down by a train of cars 
and severely, if not fatally injured. He was 
conveyed to the Hospital.—{ Bee. 

A fireman on the Western Railroad, named 
Gilmore, had bis arm so badly crushed at West 
Springfield on Wednesday evening, that am- 
putation will be required. 

The Salem Advertiser of Wednesday says, 
that an interesting little boy, the son of Mr. 

Munroe, of Carltonville, was severely 
bitten in the cheek yesterday, by a dog sup- 

peed to be mad. 

ie Mail states that a dog was killed in 
South Salem on Saturday last. Before his 
| death, be had bitten another dog; and had at- 
tempted to bite a child, but the thickness of 
the clothing prevented his teeth from penetra- 
ting and breaking the skin, although their 





Poland.—Prociamation of a Republic in 


marks were u:stinctly visible on the child's 
leg. "5 





City Intelligence. 

Murder discovered by Clairvoyance. — 
About the middle of the month of February, 
1846, John S. Bruce, eighteen years of age, 
son of Mr, Lewis Bruce, a resident of West- 
ford, Middlesex county, in this State, disap- 
peared mysteriously, and nothing was heard 
of him. Recently, Mr. Bruce, the father, 
though a disbelieverin Mesmerism and Clair- 
voyance, was persuaded by some of his friends 
to consult a professed clairvoyante, one Miss 
Freeman, in Lowell street, in regard to his 
missing son. Miss Freeman described all 
that had happened to the son since he left his 
father’s house. She stated that while here 
“he had fallen into bad company and had 
heen induced to drink something, soon after 
which he was seized with convulsion, and 
died in that state; that he was then buried ua 
der a heap of manure, but was subsequently re- 
moved, taken out upon the water, and his 
hody sunk in the harbor: that he was after- 
wards found, and placed in the tomb- number- 
ed 15 in the South Burial Ground.” Being 
called upon a second time Miss Freeman de- 
scribed the position of the coffin with much 
minuteness. Mr. Bruce went to the office of 
Mr. Lincoln, Superiotendent of Burials, aud 
very carefully searched his records. There 
was a record of but one unrecognized body, 
and that was a negro. From personal inspec- 
tion Mr. Bruce satisfied himself it was not his 
son's. Stillinfluenced by the assurances of 
the clairvoyante, he made a careful search 
among the coffins in that part of the vault de- 
scribed by her. At last, the lid of one being 
raised, he exclaimed: ‘That's my son! I 
remember those pantaloons.” As revealed by 
the clairvoyante the body was found with 
clothes upon it. A wallet, containing needles 
was found, which has been identified by his 
sister; and there being an accumulation of 
proofas to the identity of the deceased, the 
body was given upto Mr. Bruce, removed by 
him to Westford and interred. 

We learn from the Times, from which we 
condensed the above authentic details, that 
Mr. Hill, the sexton at the South Burial 
Ground, has a faint recollection, that some- 
thing like two years ago, the body of a person 
considerably decayed, was found in the water 
of the bay near South Boston, but as yet no 
accounts of a coroner's inquest upon it has 
been discovered, or of its burial. This would 
lead to the supposition, that if it was the body 
of young Bruce, it must have been buried un- 
dera false name. The extraordinary means, 
by which this discovery is reputed to have 
been made, are certainly worthy of béing clos- 
ly investigated by the proper authorities. The 
story isa plainone. How did Miss Freeman 
acquire her knowledge in regard to the deceas- 
ed? By collusion with those who really knew 
the circumstances ?_ If so, she should be duly 
interrogated. By clairvoyance ? «df sv, let us 
confess ‘‘there are moré iitigs in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy.” 
The Advertiser states that the matter is to un- 
dergo investigation. 


A Mother Poisoned by her Daughter.—Su- 
san Kane, who completed her fourteenth year 
Sunday, was in the afternoon committed to 
jail upon the verdict of a coroner's inquest, 
finding that she had administered poison to 
her mother, Mrs. Mary Pinkertons, whereof 
she died on Saturday evening, at her residence 

of Curve street and Harrison Avenue. 
It was proved that she purchased arsenic on 
Friday and Saturday, for the purpose, she 
said, of killing rats, and it is said that she 
has admitted that she put some in her moth- 
er’s food on the days named. Her mother had 
lately reproved her sharply for being out eve- 
nings. Coroner Pratt held an inquest, and 
the results of @ post mortem examination, 
showing the presence of the poison in the 
stomach, were testified to. 

The girl was brought before Justice Merrill 
on Monday Forenoon, but as the physicians 
who examined the contents of the stomach of 
the deceased, had not made known the resalt 
of their examination, she was remanded to 
jail, and the hearing of the vase postponed 
until the 18th inst. The jury of inquest will 
make up their verdict on Friday next. 


Meeting for sympathy with the French.— 
A meeting to express the sympathy of Boston 
with the new Revolution in France, was held 
at thé Tremont Temple on Wednesday. Ad- 
dresses were made and resolutions passed, 
and a committee of eighteon were appointed 
to forward them to France. 


Municipal.—At a Meeting of the Mayor 
and Aldermen on Monday afternoon, several 
papers from the Common Council were passed 
in concurrence,—among which was an order 
offering a reward of $1000 for the detection of 
the person or persons who, on the evening of 
the 5th ultimo, stabbed Edward Alonzo John- 
son, thereby causing his death. 


Highway Robbery.—It is stated that a man 
was knocked down at an early hour Monday 
morning in Blackstone street, and robbed of 
his watch and about $40 in money. 


Miscellaneous Communications have been 
received from Ella Ellwood, Paris, J. N. 
Dowd, A. J. F., Edward Wheeler, Hugh 
Kirk, Cosmopolete, E. J. B., M. 0. S., & M. 
8. D. ; 


OA 


The Farmers'Mdbrany, and Monthly Jour- 
nal of t, for 1, is received of 
Redding & Co., agents, 8 State Street. 4 





Proceedinge of Congress. 
Saturday, April 8. 

In the House, Mr Rockwell called for the 
regular order of business. The House ac- 
cordingly resolved itself into committee of the 
whole upon sundry private bills, and after 
some time spent therein, the committee rose 
and reported progress. Adjourned. 


Monday, April 10. 

In Senate.—Mr. Hale of New Hampshire 
presented sundry Abolition petitions, which 
were, on motion, laid on the table. 

A message was then received from the 
President, communicating to the Senate, (in 
obedience to a call previously made upon 
him,) the number of troops sent to Mexico— 
the number of killed and wounded, with the 
number that had died of disease; which was 
ordered to be printed. 

On motion of Mr. Hannegan, the Senate 
went into Executive Session, and after some 
time spent therein, the doors were opened, 
and the Senate adjourned. 

In the House, Mr. Andrew Stewart of 
Pennsylvania moved to suspend the rules, in 
order that the House might take up the joint 
resolutions passed by the Senate, congratula- 
ting the French people on the success of their 
late revolution, in favor of a Republican form 
of government—objections being made, the 
yeas and nays were called for and decided in 
the affirmative. “ 


Tuesday, April 11. 

In the Senate, Mr Reverdy Johnson pre- 
sented the petition of John S. Skinner, for an 
appropriation for the establishment of an In- 
stitution of instruction in Mineralogy, Engi- 
neering, Road making, and Agriculture. 

Mr. Johnson addressed the Senate in favor 
of the object of the petition. It was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture, and ordered 
to be printed. 

{n the House, Mr. Palfrey moved a recon- 
sideration of the vote expressing sympathy 
for France. Mr. Bailey addressed the House 
respecting the relative positions of Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia. 


Wednesday, April 12. 

The order of the day in the Senate being 
the California claims, Mr. Dayton spoke, 
chiefly in reply to Mr. Webster’s speech 
against the treaty. 

In the House after Messrs Palfrey and Ash- 
mun had spoken, a warm debate ensued in 
which Messrs Pendleton and Bayly of Virgin- 
ia took part, relative to the slight offered to the 
memory of Mr. Adams in the Senate of Vir- 
ginia. 


Massachusetts Legislature. 
Monday, April 10. 

In the Senate, bills were reported relating 
to the Alewive Fishery in the North River, 
relating to Town and County Roads as taken 
into a new draft. 

The orders of the day were taken up, and 
the undebateable matters therein were ad- 
vanced one stage. Adjuurned. 

In the House the attendance was slim and 
the morning business light. 

Mr. Devens of Ware had leave of absence 
for the rest of the session, and Mr. Palmer of 
New Bedford for ten days. 

Bills were reported, in relation to the Mili- 
tia ; to the more equal assessment of taxes; 
to School districts ; to school books. And a 
resolve on the petition of the town of Oxford 
wasalso reported. 

The orders of the day were taken up at a 
quarter before eleven, and the bill to repeal 
the insolvent law was further discussed. 


| Tuesday, April it. 

In the Senate, an order for the appointment 
of a to ider and report at what 
time the present session may be brought to a 
close, was laid on the table 11 to 5. 

The Committee on Education reported that 
it is inexpedient to legislate on an order rela- 
tive to securing a more constant attendance of 
children at School. 

The bill concerning the returns of voters 
and votes was rejected. 

After discussion, it was ordered to a third 
reading. 

Bills were reported in addition to an act 
relating to alien passengers; to incorporate 
the Boston and Chelsea Paper Company; to 
increase the capital stock of the Bay State 
Mills. 

A resolve was reported on the petition of 
the Berkshire County Agricultural Society.— 
Adjourned. 

In the House, there was a good deal of 
morning business, principally the making of 
reports. 

The Railroad Accident Committee reported 
a dill providing that in all cases of death from 
railroad casualties, a judicial investigation 
shall be held, and if any negligence or defect 
whatever can be proved against the Road, it 
shall forfeit to the heirs of the deceased, or 
failing any such, to the State, not less than 
$1000, nor more than $5000. 

The orders of the day were taken up, at a 
little before 11 o'clock, and the rest of the ses- 
sion was spent in debating the bill to repeal 
the insolvent law. 


Wednesday, April 12. 
the orders of the day were 











The Senate then proceeded to the special 
assignment, which was the consideration of 
the bill concerning Alien Passengers and 
Paupers. 

The bill was amended, and then laid on the 
table. 


the Bank of Norfolk to close its concerns, 
was passed to be enacted. 

A bill was reported to incorporate the Bos- 
ton City Mills. 

The Report of the Committee of the Whole 
on the subject of the Insolvent Law was made 
by Mr. Gray of Boston, and was immediately 
acted on. The recommendations of the eom- 
mittee were adopted, anda long debate took 
place on several amendments proposed by Mr. 
Wilder of Leominster. The amendments 
were rejected—yeas 92, nays 135. 


Fire» 

Destructive Fire in Dover, N. H.—An ex- 
tra from the office of the Dover Telegraph, 
dated on Wednesday, the 5th, says :— 

‘About 4 o'clock this morning, a fire was 
discovered in the Freight Depot of the Boston 
and Maine Rail Road. The fire had male 
such progress that it was impossible to arrest 
it, and the building with nearly all its con- 
tents, was destroyed. 


The American Rubber Works, Salem, occu- 
pied by Messrs. J. G. Jackson & Co., were 
destroyed by fire on Tuesday last. About 60 
hands were employed in this establisiment, 
three-fourths of whom were females. It is 
thought that the fire was the work of an in- 
cendiary. 


We learn from the Salem Chronicle, that a 
fire occurred at Beverly, Tuesday morning, 
which entirely destroyed the splendid resi- 
dence uf Franklin Haven, Esq., of Boston. 

Probable Murder. The body of Ezra Brown 
of Stowe, was found in the road leading froin 
Stowe to Concord, March 31st. The verdict 
of the coroner's jury was that the decease 
came to hisdeath by a blow or blows from. 
some person o1 persons unknown, or possibly 
by the pressure from a wheel of a loaded wag- 
on. Patrick Cole was arrested and examined 
on charge of murder, but this was given up.— 
He was again arrested on charge of larceny, 
in stealing money from the body of deceased, 
and was fully committed to Concord jail on 
Friday night, 7th inst. The suspicion is very 
strong that the man was both murdered and 
robbed. [Atlas. 

Capture and Destruction of Guatemala by 
the Indians.—We translate from the Vera 
Cruz Arco Iris of the 22d inst, the following 


the New Orleans started for this city :— 
Captain McCall, of the brig Scotland, from 
the Belize, (the British settlement at Hondu- 
ras,) announces that the Indians bave taken 
the cities of Guatemala, (the capital of the 
country,) and Bacalar, destroying the beauti- 
ful public works of the first named city.— 
Captain McCall adds that the inhabitants of 


were momentarily expecting an attack. The 
same is said of Campeachy. {N. O. Cres- 
cent, March 30. 

The Late Highway Robbery.—Mr. Childs, 
who was beaten and robbed in Natick, on the 
Ist, by some Irishmen, is not expected to live 
but a short time. Dr. Hoyt being satisfied he 
could not recover, Justice Adams took his 
deposition. His statement did not vary from 
the account before published. He says one of 
the men seized his horse by the head, turned 
him short round, and threw Mr. C. ont of the 
wagon. One then jumped on his chest and 
held him down, while the other rifled his 
pockets. He fully recognizes thé pocket 
book. The doctor remarked to him Sunday 
that he had but a few hours to live, and asked 
him if he wished to alter his declaration,— 
He said no. He is nearly 78 years of age. 

Suicide.—Miss Caroine E. Field, a young, 
lady of Westfield, about 25 years old, com- 
mitted suicide at the house of the father of 
her intended husband in Southampton, by 
taking arsenic, on Monday the 3d inst. Miss 
Field had always maintained an excellent 
character, but for a short time since past had, 
either from mental derangement or some 
other cause, manifested a distrust of her lover's 


‘fidelity. In a frenzy of excitement she rep: ired 


to his house on Monday, in the eveniug 
committed the desperate act which speedily 
terminated her life. [Springfield Gazette, 

Coolidge in Prison.—The Transcript says 
that this uohappily-notorious man is not sick, 
as the papers report, but rather improved in 
bodily health. His mind alone seems to give 
way under the severity of perpetual confine- 
ment. His room is only seven feet by four ; 
and he is never allowed to leave it, even on 
Sundays. Itisinfactatomb. The law was 
never meant to bear so severe a construction. 
To destroy a man’s reason, to crush his in- 
tellect, is rather worse than to twist bis 
neck off. 





Michael Denelly, one of 
broke into the house of Anson Baldwin, 
North Branford, Ct., in December, has been 
arrested in Hopkinton, N. H., and taken 
New Haven, Conn. : 


e ! | 
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Leuis Philippe Coming Here. 

The Courier des Etats Unis states that a 
letter was received by the steamer Washing- 
ton from one ef Louis Philippe’s intimate 
frieuds, announcing that the ex-King has de- 
termined upon coming tothe United States 
with his family. He may be sure of a hospi- 
tal reception. His errors will be looked upon 
as inseparable from the royal system, and not 
as derogating from his claims to kindness in a 
republican country. The Courrier is of opin- 
ion that Louis Philippe will probably be not 
the last king, who will flee for safety to the 
AEgis of the American Republic. Let them 
come. We will transmute them into good de- 
mocrats. They need fear nothing here. We 
published the other day from the London 
Times, that Louis Philippe and his family 
would be almost reduced to destitution, should 
his French estates be confiscated. We are 
inclined to believe that this is an exaggerated 
statement. The Philadelphia Ledger says 
that he is shown by the transfer hooks of the 
state of Pennsylvania to bea holder of about 
five hundred thousand dollars of five per cent 
state stock. This would keep him and his 
family very decently with economy; and his 
boys could doubtless find some honest em- 
ployments, Joinville could get a situation as 
shipmaster; and the other boys could turn 
farmers or engineers. No doubt the whole 
family could rough it very comfortably here 
with judicious management. Should the 
worst come to the worst, old Louis Philippe 
could resume his occupation of teacher of the 
French language. He might readily form a 
class in Boston. hein 


Melanchols ly Shipwreck pee pene of Life-— 
Schooner Samuel] Noyes, of Castine, from 
Frankfort via Castine for Mariel, Cuba, was 
fallen in with by the ship Erromanga, at 
Greenock from New York, which reports :— 
Feb 23d, lat. 40 30 N, lon. 67°15 W, fell in 
withthe wreck of the Samuel Noyes, of Cas- 
tine, with only the master, Mr. Hatch, on 
board, the rest of the crew, six in number, 
having all perished several days previous.— 
Took the master on board the Erromanga in a 
very exhausted state, he having been nine 
days on the wreck without anythingto drink 
and almost nothing to eat. The SN. while 
running with a gale of wind from the north- 
ward, on the 13th, broached to and was thrown 
on her beam ends, in which position she laid 
fortwo hours, when both masts gave way 
close to the deck, and she righted. Five of 
the crew died the first night, and the other 
on the 18th. The following are the names of 
those who died :—John Perkins, passenger; 
Osborne Wardell, mate, Otis Howard and 
James Snowman, seaman. The above are all 
unmarried. Capt. Hatch still survives, and 
is in the enjoyment of tolerably good health, 
but suffers very much from his hands and feet. 
The S. Noyes was again passed on the 26th, 
in lat. 39°35, 64 36. 


Dogs. _We have hess informed by a farmer 
who lives in the vicinity of this town, that he 
has had no less than 32 sheep bitten by 
dogs within a few days, several of which 
have since died of their wounds. [Newport 
Mercury. 








Sales ef Steck» 
At 8rock aNp Excuance Boarp. 
I share New England tank 
do Fitchburg Railroad 
Western Railroad 
Boston and Lowell Railroad 
Old Colony Railroad 
do new 91} 
Eastern Railroad 1044 @ With 
Vermont & Mass’tts Railroad u“ 
East Boston Company Imai 
nO East Boston Dividends, No.4. 53 @ 5} 
Slw Readina Railroad Bonds 1850 5 
BY STEPHEN BROWN & SONS. 
1 share Boston Water Power, $206. 
Boston & Ruxbury Mill Corporation, 42). 
Mercantile Marine lnsurance Co, 4 ¥ ct 
Franklin do, 614 ¥ ct. 
Market Bank, 753 @ $76} ¥ sh. 
City do, 953 @ % ¥ ct. 
Union do, 98} ¥ ct 
Merchants do, } @} W ctadv. 
Boylston do, 99 ¥ ct. 
Columbian do, 933 ¥ ct. 
Exchange do, 92 ¥ ct. 
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MARRIED. 





In this city, on Tyeeter y evening. April 4, De 
Moses G Thomas, Mr Munroe, Win- 
pager Ms, to Aa youngest daughter of Lar- 
PMsth re oek pion B Pinckney to Miss Henrietta 
M Emerson; Mr B I Bradshaw to Miss Abby L- 
man, both of tos As 

r Sheldon trown to a Hannah Jane Mayo. 
we oy ee B Meulton to Mise © P 
Mr P Ghratooher Ch ‘ale to Miss Jane Gordon; Mr 


Re eats ‘the ag 24 x Alvoid, Mr 


eee 
peas 2 rie 
harles C ee eee 





5th 
ee Gocaioer of 


of 

elds tage Vint to 7 acy ieee hae 

by At - 

rh ee paspebephte 
— seg. Yyen Bradstreet, of 

Capes mene 

eres cate 








' Wig, = 


Brig Altavelta, (of Wells, Wino, Trinidad, 19th 
ult 








In this city. 5th inet, Mr Frederick A bee, 3. 
5th inst, Mrs Susan Powell Greenough. 37, wie of 
Mred Greenough, Esq, and daughier of Hon 8 D 
In Dorchester, 3 inst, Nathaniel W > 
Gn the uth insi, Stephen Liversilge, hertire. 
Ch nm, 9th tust, Mr Loring Barker, 84, 
In Medford nd 9 mth hn, Nis Julia Hardy, 50 
uo Lynn, et of dro; 
ughter of Sylvanus Newhal i, 4 n gs: rama 
in Southbridge, . an Judson, wife of 
Rev O 5 Svearus, and daughter ot Rev 6 C Grafton, 


21 years. 

tn Bal Salem, ith inst, Mrs Harriet F Croc 
My Somer! th ged oy of alg - 

ewbu er on Tuesday, W < 

comb. wife « enr Titcomt, 3" os 

In Norton, th ult. Mr Luther Lincoln, 8&2 

In Waltham, Sth inst, Mrs Anna 8 Moore, wife of 
Me Ae, mt ond dnuchter of the late Timo- 

jackman, > « ears 

months : ™j, of Dorchester, 3) y 3 

n Easton, 5th inst, Amelia Augusta e ¢ 
John G Read, and daughter of Rev | By AY z 
29th ult, Mr LL, geen Wheeiock, a Bo. of the revo- 
lution 86 years 4 months 

In Chilmark, 5th inst, Miss Sedidah Stewart, 89 
years 6 mouths 

In Seekouk, Daniel J Hunt, Esq, 50 

In Hinghasn, 2th ult. Mrs Deburah, widow of the | 
late Ensign Barnes 69. 

in Worcester, 3 th ult, Mr Joseph T Turner, 48. 

a Keene, NH, ov the 7th inst’ Mrs Sarah Sila, 

widow of the lite Dr Daniel Adams, of Keene 

bs Prt ornish, Me, 3ist ult, Mrs Jerusha, relict of the | 
late Royal Lincoln, 9». } 

In Kittery. Me, 3d inst, Mrs Apphia Maria, 5°, wife | 
of Capt Sain’l Badger. ¢ 

n Toosham, Me, 3d inst, 
65 years 8 mos. | 

In brunswick, Me, 6th inst, Hon William Morse, | 


years 
ln Buckfield, Me, Mr Tobias Ricker, about 89; Dea 
ob Packard, 8i—both revolutionary soldiers and | for 4 t into Rio 
pensioners. Also, Mrs Tobin, a pensioned widow of | wiih aetoety ru 
a“ fovpetionery one er. Mrs Sally I bai 0 ‘Poe H 1 
n Providence. 9th inst, Mrs varrabee, = berque 
of the late William Larrabee, of Fr : "Mass, | a =e. tn't 


stranded on the const 
to pieces: Crew sav 


Sch Walter C Hall, 
bile, 2d ult. 


eer re SS Aprit 12. 
ived. Ship Austertits, De Brissot, New Or. 
wnt bf ay uit. 
on ne + eemaraes (of Portiand,) Sweetser, Matan- 
t! 
wprig Cc "homtaw, (of Gardizer,) Fitner, Sta Cruz, 
Cuba, 1th u 


Clea okt Pkt ship 
brigs Catharine & M 
Adonis, Br, Cochran, 


General Beeeord. 

Fishing sch Kentucky, which arrived at) 
| Glougester eve ot 4th inst. jes Bank, reports 
me htof ist, while at anc ran into by brig | 
than, of Boston,” from or bound not 
stated) and had deck torn oe ay i Any hey both an- 
chors, about thirty and had hull 
dainaged. The persons on 
have refised to Iny bv till d 

Sch Outesie, of Boston, 

| de with her cargo of bee 
which had beew caretally 





peer tee teres | 


hatches 
opered, 
fir re instantly raged ty wah Tore hintel 
. | deemec por wets to soul ~intely 
Hon Nathaniel Green, | having been done, hoyes were htertained ay ue 
vessel would he saved 
Bch Robt Mills, ‘believed of 
was totally lost off ania 3 
Sch | 5 pad W aterm: 
California p 


+ RI or vicinity 


" ws from N Bedford | 
Janae ‘eb 21, leaky, and 


» Robbins, of 
Marseilles, has been 
and had goue 





in Willimantic, Ct, 7th inst, Mr Asa Jillson. 

ln New York city, 7th inst, Mrs Helen Kinsley, 
wife of George Simpson, 32; 9th inst, Miss Mary 
Roulstone, formerly of Moston. 

ad inst, Mrs Susannah Parkinan Barstow, wife of 
Wilson baratow, formerly of Rochester, Maas, iu her 


th ye 

In husurn, N ¥, 27th ult, Capt George Swain, for- 
meri of Nantucket, 72 

In Dixon, Lee county, UI, th inst, Otis Alexan- 
der y, Esa, a native Worcester county, 


Ass. 

In Mobile, 26th ult, David Milnor, 28, a native of. ja 
Portland. 

In Vera Cruz, Lith ult, Lieut Col George W Allen, 
of the 2d infantry, about 45, eldest son of the late 
Hon Jonathan Allen, of Pittsfield, and had served in 
the army 25 or 3+ years. 

At sea, 1ith ult, on board brig Hamilton, on the 
peas from to salem, John Pratt, of Wo- | 24 

urn, seaman, 45. 


home in the i 
ports in c SCS 


| ares tier 
Feb lh 
hn esd 8 Ye 3) 3 E, vi 
ruise 2 mos 

misonke it Per Ge od feb 12 Leonidas, 

ate Spy Rew + 200 sp dw why 
Peri do 20s) Barope Island | ov 2. Cor- 
nelia, do 300 sp 8: = 
At Honolulu, Nes a. Olive a Place, NB) 
24 we bbls (220 « 
Off Faiklaud Eien, fap oe 0 0p letier) Marcus, Ow | 
born, FH 8 ds out, clean, 

At Menudo, Sooluo Sea, Sept 21, Octavia, Pell, N| 
B Li mos out, #» sp. 

At Petropareluski, in Sept. Sarah Parker, Russell, 
Nan, 300 bbis for Sydney, to refit for a cruise. 

or Payta by letter fm Capt Mitchell) Jan 26, Three 
Brothers, Nan, sw sr. 


of janries. re- 
‘dior dept. lues, Jack- 


the New Bedford 
from tv date, 
of Somerset, do: ap 


Whole number of deaths i in Boston for the week 
ay | April 8, 65. Males 32. Females 33. Still- 


AT DEER ISLAND HOSPITAL. 
Pr 1, Patrick Conelly 39 years, Ellen Flenning 
omas Nicholson 17, John Caffee 42, George 

Webn t iy. 

Diseases—Of consumption | 17, typhus fever 3, 
lung do 3, small pox t, dropsy 2 2, do on brain 3, child- 
bed 2. croup 2, tumor 2, teething 3, infantile6é, maras- | 
mus lL, disease of the he art 2. do on the brain 2, 
diarrheen 1, dysentery 3, inflammation of bowels I 
hee norrhage |, cancer 2. convulsions L, omanet U 
of the langs 2. necidental . worms 1, di 
uteras | old age |, paralysis 

5 of the above wied at iia ‘sland Hospital. 


poate 
ott fim Beverlv, 2d, sch» Franklin, Jerald, and 
reenleaf, Howard Grand Bank. 
oon fm Salem, sth, sch Decatur, of Marblehead, 
Ireson, Grand Bank. 

Sid from Beverly, 5th ‘7 Volney, Percival: 
isease Of san Center, Kenney, and Wm Penn, Crosby, iesosd | 
Bank, via Boston and Cape Cod. 

big he Miranda, Eldridge, and Texas, Trask, West- | 
ern Bank 





























Eh ctacrneteanead SOURN An 


PORT OF BOSTON. 
W eduraday, April 5. 


Arrived. Ship Genesee, (of Bath,) Crowell, 
Landon. Feb 2% 
Barque Pico. Leckie, Messina, Feb 6, Gibraltar, 


Moses h 8. 
Cardenas, 19th 


Demestic Ports 
ARRIVALS, CLEARANCES, ETC. 
Ar at New Orleans 27th, Orien, Winsor, and Sax- 
i.Granada, Spooner, W 


NE Reese ese Ti, 


Bostou. PH 
Cid wih, dbarque ‘Thor: Boston, 
Arat fone eae ia = und 
Pehean, Cole, Boston. 
2th} sid, brigs Marcia, Tibbetts, Bath; Frances, Saw- 
yer, Portsneuth. 
4 len ved. P Shi ive Alesto. rumen Bartlett, C al-| Ar 2d, ache Mary Jane, Webb, Bath 10; Phenix, 
‘utta ucalion. Edw Collins, Callao; N fo! | Loring, 
Rogers, New Orleans; barque Robt Walsh, Ginger | Went to sea, brigs Marcia, Bath; Frances, Ports- 
, mor 


Mobile. 
Charleston.—Cld Ist, brig Naavoo, Cousins, Provi- 

Tharsday, April 6G. | dence; barque Jup ter, Carver, 
A vrived. Brig Julia Moulton, Hall, Cardenas, 


rig Devant, (of Bath,) Jelterson, 


Bch Geo Pollox, Sweet, Curacao, Lith ult. 
“ Advance, (of Boston,) Burns, Cardenas, 





Boston. 
Chi & cpawe Como, wogardus; sid ist, brigs Nau- 
isth u | ¥OO» 
Ar _-* Wednesday eve, sch Delohi, (of Province- | wk 
town,) Weeks, Gonaives, 19th ul y 
Friday, April 7. 
ba British Empire, (8r,) Calhoun, 


lestone, for 


| 
“2 Reseaett, Ne, nedate, sch Cardenas, Crock- | 


er, hence loth. 

Ar - ‘Wilitigton, NC. 3\th, sche Aurora, Upton, 
Pall R 

Ar ater ‘Enoch Pratt, taker. Pall Riv 

Cld Ist, Coruelia, Gray, aad D beaitelt, Collet, 
até. | Boston, Wim Purringtou, Miggics Bath; Nassau, 


A Arete potve 


rg ott Rambter, 
Duxbury.) Ballard, Calcutta 
Valparaiso; New Jersey, Bray, Salem 
Brutus, Lecraw, do; perpen | mary Waa new Ar 2d, brig Niger. Herrick, Boston. 
of Quincy, 249 tons) Jas 6, Belize, Hemdu-| Ar at Richmoud, 3d. Bangor, Crouch, Thomas 
ras; Ningara, Jarvis, Mobile; Deckas, Porter, Bavan- | Sid scr Begochett. Watts, Portland. Bid 5th, area 
nah, Brigs Neptune, Basford, C ienfuegos. ette, Sleeper, Bath. 

Ar at Norfolk ist sch Osceola, Rich, hence; ar 5th 
Saturday, April 8. 


schis ¢ jadet, Cue Buckspert. Sid brig Judge Whit- 

,) les, Boston. 

eit Arrived. Ship Suffolk, Merchant, Cadiz, 5th ; “Ph re pita . marae Mary, W ellen 

Ship M Ch Ison, | Lon; Acorn, Howes, an 
Liverpool, Nov li, Cork od ue ‘to ane stand, Elliot, Boston; Liberty, Crammer, Pall 
sengers. | 

anson Cld ¥th, barque Brunette. McGrath, Boston; 
rents Allen King, (of Scituate.) M . — Wave, Whites, Plymouth; lsebel, Nave, Few. 


et. 
 leaved. Ship Man, Osgood, Havana; ceane Ibany. 10th, schs D Webster, and Albany 
Delia Chupin, M’Near, Zenobdia, nowilton, oes Anette Nantucket. 
Mobile; sch F A Heath, ‘Garth, Cardenas. sid schs Convert. Aerial, and JC Calhoun, Bos- 


tiza , and T na, Providence. 
Sunday, April 9. ae & Newport, Seb, cobs wary Farley, Ingraham, 
yA grived Barque Gipsy, Graves, Marseilles, 


Sorene Goal Taylor, (of Portland,» Soule, Carde- 

3 ult 

“Bis ‘ ae ee: San Juan, Cuba. 27th ult. 
by _ rah Wood, (of Surry,) Eldridge, Nussau, 

th uv yy 


Sch H » (of Provi 
thu 
Mach gone O Ireland, (of Boston,) Crowell, Sagua, 
t 
* Sch Oregon, Rich, Mobile, 22d ult. 


AT QUARANTINE. 
we Thalia, (Br) Saunders. Cork, 1390 cage. via 


ith 7) passengers. Five died on the pas- 
Antigue, with fell Geareenrd. One female ieaie ts 
and one of the seamen is sick. 


Lenin, Geo Che late o 





‘Ar at Calais, 4th, sch Chief Sachew, Coggins, Bos- 


Sid Ixt Medomak, do; 2d. Girls, do; 3d, More. and 
Cyprus w ~ es Ranger, Anderson, t 
en, Gea oO; 
Arat ‘achias, 3th sch Grandee, Cambridge, 
Arat fuck Soe sachs Wa omm Odd Fellow, and 


eae amare JSanviti —q ny - 
frag ee virin, 
we Salem, lth, ‘ons » Eleanor, Bresse, Ware 


ie 





») Case, L 


Fereiaga Perts 
ARRIVALS, CLEARANCES, ETC. 
Ar st Valparaiso. Lady ty = ship Augustine, 
Sweetiin, hence Rag) ay Janeiro. 
Sid fue malege, abt * Prus. brig Titiania, 


fm M 
oe Oe mor at Put | Comorian 
ersburg, 

ee nore owardy hepen 

0th ult. sch Virginia, Hall. fin Provi- 

4. 28th ult. Creed. . for Boston, (suppos- 

obt bish wit, brig, Adelaide, Bray, from 

wo Crere, O° Lessmah pene 


Menday, April 10. 
auto Jacob Perkins, (of Boston,) 
and: Simpaon, Now Origa Uh 
—— ie my Keer, (of North Varmouth,) Gray, 
Brig Sarah Williams, Thompson, Cienfuegos, 22d 
“int Gris Niiteey. TP Gilhet) Reudall, Cardenas, 
Foret, Grater Buenos Ayres Nov 22, St 
Sch Navarro, \of Kingston,) Powers, Trinidad, 19th 
Wich Geneva, (of Beareport,) Park, Cardenas, 23d 
Cc teared. Ship Qgseio, a) —_ Calcutta; 
paraue hiree Orie New i : Franklin Adauns, ‘eiker, 
Bangor, to load for 
Tuceday, April if. 
ehzvtges.  Beruse Jno Parker, Crowell, Bangor, 
Heetos Cumberiand, Woodbury, Matansss, 2th 
Jane, (of Portiand,) Witham, Cardenas, 
Gleaner, (of Gardiner.) Smith, Apalachico- 





ho oe 
} 


yh ‘ 


At Manl, N. sp 270 wh.— 
The second ae © Phill oo het Bag came 
onuatierae 


Ski fin Nantucket 9th, sels Laurel, Smith, Banks, 
via Boston, | 


ce. 
ort Bist ult. hanes Aeniin, for Boston, kig; | 


Arat Bristol, R. 1. Sth, sloop Helen, New Bed- a 


New Hav- | 64 





| A Biman, W Coast .f Africa, Feb 10, brig North- 
j" ertavd, Lescomb, tin Malem, une. 
Atlee of Sai, dd alt, brig Clix tiuton, Purbeck, fin Me- 


) bem, for Mons 
Rood, for N Re. 


At Pouce, 
we ty My Trow y. supposed for do 


Sa barque Jane, Witham, 
BST RA A "Se 








REVIEW -_ THE MARKSTS, 


Ur canarensy © coaascrso woneyy. 


Besten, April 15. 


Ashes. Pearls have dectined, and are selling at 
| Tie. cash. No change in Pots. 


Ced@ee. The demand is very moderate and con- 
fies to amall lots to the wade até a jc for St Der 
mingo; some Rio at je; Maracaibo, ic; Java and Sa- 
Matra wt de for Java, awl to for Sumatee. 


Fieh. “Yforerate ssles of larre Cod, pacned at 

i. end simail de ce, packed, Caxh; large creen Geor- 
gia k eee loose, J 7; sinall Cod de #2. aad Hake | 73 

VY atl. cash. Sales of Alewives at $4) Y bbi, cash. 


‘The arrivals been e. in @ @ 
19}e F gal bg in cargves and iv lots to ¢ 
| Sagua chased, Gms. By auctin, tat bon 
' Mansaniia, 2 2 @ vx w D hhae Ragua, (ie; R bade 
Li tierces common Trividud, 21 @ sec «al, 4 ma, 


Previsions. Several thousard barrels of Pork 
and eet at $14 fer ares Sx3 4 UW for © lear, Ble 
| MWS fer mess, and 69 wy sc, Urine Pork; ay 
| @9 5!) for mess Beef, mostly on 4 macredit. Hane 
have gone we freely at Se, 4 ms, Lan ard . re os Varying 
: bbis and tierces, and 7) @ hege, 

ne 


Swenr. The demand for Box Sogare has been 
| Very fair, about 20 4 bry = lo bof — crop 
' Krownsand Yellows ste © ids Sales 
Manila, a little coder “te y *. wy au Dy 
New Orleans common to goe a 5: @ 8 
Caba Muscovado, 40 @41D; Havana NT 
Yotlow, 30) @e 1; White do, 6 & @ 7 H bo ths, 

ws. 





FLUU KR ANDGRAIN MARKET. 


Benton, April 15. 


Fleer. Sales of @anene. common brands at 
sae 87: Ohio and Michigan, 6 75 @6 81. South- 
pa is in active demand fur export and home use. 
les of 2 bbls various kinds at 6 50 @6 62 % bbi, rr 
ms. Sales of Rre Flour at 4 @ 944 ¥ bbl, cash. 


| Greate. Sales have been made Ne for yellow 

fint, and 5 ¢ for white. Oat~are rather scarce, and 

vod Nerthern are bringing 51 Mae. Northern Rye 

bu, eash. By auction. Liyl sacks Western mix- 

ed Corn brought 4 @ iljc; 26 sackesdamaged, 38c 
|? bushel, cash. 


} 


cil sscicieietliaindiadiini - 


| New York, Avril 12. 


| @Plewr. Dull; Western and some other brands 
at So 2. 


Graia. 


Rye, 4 @75. Barley, 8c; Yellow flat 
low, rhe. 


Albany, April 12. 
Flour 6 25 @ 6 3. 
Oats 47 @ Fike. 


Fleer. 


| Grate. 


Rye 73 @ Me. Corn 
| d4c and dull. 4 
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} _ CATTLE AND MEAT MARKET. 








Menday and Thursday. 
BRIGHTON, April 10, and April 13. 
(Reported for the Boston Cultivator.) 

There are now two markets per week, viz: on 
Monday and Thursday, some dealers still prefering 
the old arrangemeut. 

At market L832 Beef Cattle, 6 Cows and Calves, and 
86u Ewhe 

Baee CaTtLs— et ee 235 Geet ennlieg es 
@ 67); 

Cows anp Ley Sy oe ey 

Suser— None 

Swing —Sinall fou to 
a@ 6} for Barrows, o 


working Oxen. @ Hyer p ty end anes Cm, 3 3 


2s Swine. 
8 TrLe—Extra 67 @ 
qucliy $i a0 6t acond Som 8 nt wird 


2h66¢ 


@ Oxen—Salcs tz oe ~ ei. 
Cows ro Cavan oe Se 


wee. Atcet = 


New York, Avpeti tO. 


Sw ine— 
large 


whet HALL—PROVISION MARKET. 
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wait tae She mate 


ale versed 
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MISCELLANEOUS... W 
Corrected by M. Temes & Ca., 


rely A white. 
large white. 


lovey in camnb 
adiahes bunch. . 
Jardelbons ‘ - 
Ryinaet ny 
Oranges ad 
Rhubarb 





cwoscccecsos 
stsesecs 


Ss 


TALLOW. 

American # fhe... .. 2.00... 6 0668 on 

uy - ” Oe . . « ee 8 Bo 

FISH MARKET. Retain. 

Corrected by Hebrew & Newcomb, Re. iM. 

Contigh @ Rn 
Codti th thesh: 

corned. 


Ls 
sa ss 


=as 


oO eer 
Progen ned Sunde P bbl. 


Quuscaese:. 2553568 


on 
Clover, Norther, 
Southe ww ny .-. 
White Dutch, do a. . 
Lucerne, or & rene! 
Timothy, or Herds Grass @ bush 
Red Top, Northern, % bush 
Southern, do do 
Orchard Gruss, * do. 


ce 
ic 
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es-uscse 


SteesES 


oe 


Hemlock do 

Sugar Box Shika. 

Ton Timber, W ¥.. 
b sye- 


Bowe lct—-ccuscuccsescuss@ 


Seseerss Seekexcuss sees 





gesesee 
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c Ont AND “WooD, 
White Ash, w Ibe 

Red Ash = 

Newcastle 

Orrel 


Ordidary, 
Country, 


HA 
c —— Hay, per 100 the 
Stra LW the 
Gereered Hay 9 cargo 
do at retail 


WOOL.— W moLesaLs. 


26a sesuseeese 


SxS eesestseee 


S2 S8SSSesesesess Setecresesnng «S25 essesesees 
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Ernie Saxon rs washed, ° 


eewastes 
Buenos Ayres. 
Lamba 


sis ce 
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POETRY. 
the Death of Johu Quincy 
Adnim 

RY 1. MLELLAN, JR. 
ih 
In the dark old woods of hemlock 

That o’erhang the Nortuers lake, 
Where throash plumy pine and fir-tree, 

Storms tempestuously break, 

There's a sad and solemn whisper— 

There's a piteous dirge-like wail ; 

—Is it but the forest's marmur 

Sighing in the Northern gale ? 
Or doth mortal lamentation 

In the plaintive blast prevail / 


a. 
O'er the measureless, grand prairies, 
Stretching to the Rocky Mount, 
Where the hunter and the Indian 
Wander by Missouri's fount, 
Requiem hike, and fall of anguish 
Through the wild grass sweeps a chaunt ! 





—Mourns each faded, howery meadow 
Tn the desert’s lonely haunt ; 

Vet methinks there's HUMAN sorrow 
Where the Western sunbeains slant 


mt, 
Far. amid the creen <SBannahs, 
Where the verdurous orange blooms, 
And the rare magnolia’s blossom 
Loads the air with bland perfumes; 
—Far, where Mevic billows tumble 
On the palmy Sou THERN shure, 
There *s the tone of man’s bereavement 
Mingled with the billows’ roar ; 
—On the ear, methinks the wailings 
Of « fatherless nation pour ! 


Iv. 
Where the rough At/«ntic ecean 
Tramples on our Eastern strand, 
From the batile-ship, the cannon 
Speaks in thunders to the land. 
—From the swarming streets of cities 
Sorrowing voices mournful swell; 
From a thousand rocking steeples 
Chimes the solemn-pealing bell ; 
Veiled in mourning, long processions 
March dejected to the knell. 


¥. 
Yes! from city and from desert 
Universal! dirges pour ; 

—For our Father, the true-hearted, 
The worlkd-honored, is no more! 
Bear bh. on with drooping banners, 
Children | bear the sacred trust ; 

Drop the tear and cast the garland, 
Lay him th o mkiacr dd et; 

There to slumber till the truinpet 
Bids the dead their ceremeuts burst ! 


vi. 
As the flushed autumnal twilight 
In the purpled sky decays, 

And the Sun, his head ceriestial 
On the breast of evening lays, 
So, the sage, serene and glorious, 

Our adored and aged sire, 
Wearied with his fourscore summers, 
Bowed his forehead, to expire : 
And is now & saint, seraphic, 
Shiuing ’mid th’ angelic choir. 
Boston, March ist. 
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YOUNG MEN’S DEPARTMENT. | 





For the Boston Cultivator. 
American History.—Ne 2. 

“ and when that time arrives, the lot of all, 

When Britain's giory, power, and weath shall fall, 

Then shal) thy son’s by fate’s unchanged decree 

In other worlds another Britian see, 

And what thou amt, America sHALL BE” 

Such are the words of a son of America; 
and although they were written three-fourths 
of acentury ago, yet there are doubtless as 
good reasons now to believe they will be veri- 
fied according to ‘‘fate’s unchanged decree,” 
as there were then. If the future is to reveal 
such a wonderful change as is therein predict- 
ed,—if a nation in the New World is destined 
to become the chief of the nations of the 
earth, is not that nation’s past history imipor- 
tant to the general reader, and full of interest 
to every scholar. If a youth should be point- 
ed out to an individual, who, he should be 
told, would one day become the greatest man 
in the world, and he, from the present appear- 
ance of that youth, should have no good rea- 
sons to dispute the truth of his informer’s as- 
sertion, would he not be considered a foolish 
dunce, unless he should inquire into that 
youth's h 2 This, to be sure, is a sup- 
position, but not so fanciful when applied 
to our country. Indeed we are not constrain- 
ed to look to the future for greatness; we are 
already great, and the history of every power- 
fal nation is both important and interesting, 
and especially so to him to whom that land 
gave birth. But dropping these general re- 
marks, I will speak of one event which is pe- 
euliarly interesting in our history. 

It may be said that at one period in the 
world’s affairs, commerce and pavigation were 
‘confined to the narrow precincts of the Med- 
iterranean; and even when the navigator 
passed the Pillars of Hercules, he dared not 
sail far from the coast with his rude bark, lest 
he should be unable to return in safety. But 
@ navigator arose who was not satisfied with 
the parrow path to which vessels had hereto- 
fore been confined. He wasa student as well 
az a sailor, and he conceived the idea of pass- 
ing those bounds, which had heretofore been 
observed ; his adventurous mind longed for a 
wider sea for his bark to sail upon, and he 
wished to create a new era in He 
did burst these bounds, and he “ may be al- 

most sald to have created another hemis- 
” 


This is the event which marks the com- 
mMencemement of American History, and the 
people of no country can boast of a more 
rious event as the beginning of their history. 





But I will not mention the numerous incidents 
connected with this event which no American 
can read without the deepest interest. The 
example of Columbus should be held up to 
every youth in our land, as showing what 
strong perseverance will accomplish, and it 
will serve as an incentive to urge him on to 


the achievements of some noble purpose. 
LECTOR, 
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POETRY. 


Hepe and Pray. 

Hope on, though wild and dark the night, 
And not a star appear, 

Thine eye shali grow more large and bright, 
Thy sight become more clear. 


So e’en the dari shall yield a light, 
To guide thee on thy way; 

For as man’s day, so is his night— 
Then hope on, hope and pray. 


And though the night be dark and wild, 
Datience that waits may see 

The stars shine forth once more, with mild 
And calm effulgency. 


And though the strife be stern and long, 
The hounds may miss their prey, 

For naught than patience is more strong— 
Then hope on, hope and pray. 














MORAL AND RELIGIOUS. 





For the Boston Cultivator. 


Religion. No. 1. 
BY OMICRON. 

Religion is the only hope of a life of happi- 
ness hereafter. 

Its ways are beautiful as the dawn of bril- 
liant sunbeams in the misty morning, its paths 
are the paths of love. 

This religion I'd rather own, 
Than all the gold and gems, 

Than e’er in monarch’s coffers shown, 
Than all their diadems. 

Oh! then, tel! me reader, is it the outward 
form—the cold hearted bigot; is it, those who 
feign would supply the wants of an afflicted 
brother, because forsooth he does not belong 
to their creed; is it those, who posess the re- 


| ligion of Jesus the redeemer? Oh! no! 


There is no religion in this ! 

The heart opens not its sweet embrace, 
pours out love to the desponding heart. 

Is not love an emblem of Jes@s the redeem- 
er, a type of heaven where nought is heard but 
the sweet songs of praise, to Almighty God? 

Never does the religion of Jesus the redeem- 
er seem more lovely—more like the inspira- 
tion from above, than when brought home to 
the heart, in pleasing tones of love. 

Let the Bible be thy guide, in thy solitary 
walk; and from thy lips, let the true spirit of 
love be spoke ; and in after years, when thy 
heart shall speak Jove to sober pleasure, Oh! 
then if sickness, or pain, or grief should be 
thy portion ‘‘ with what healing thoughts of 
tender joy wilt thou remember me and these 
my benedictions.” 


and 


Pepulation of the Grave. 

From extensive calculation, it seems the 
number of human births since the birth of 
Christ to this time, is about thirty-two thou- 
sand millions ; and after deducting the pre- 
sent supposed population of the world, (960,- 
000,000,) leaves the nurober of thirty-one 
thousand and forty millions that have gone 
down to the grave ; giving death and the grave 
the victory over the living to the number of 
thirty thousand and eighty millions. Of this 
number in the grave, about 

9,000,000,000 have died by war. 

7,920,000,000 by famine and pestilence. 

500,000,000 by martyrdom. ~ 

530,000,000 by intoxicating drink. 

13,000,000,000 natural, or otherwise. 

Thus it will be seen that war and strong 
drink have sent nearly one-third of the human 
race to a premature grave. 

The calculations upon this subject might be 
extended to an almost. indefinite length, and 
perhaps, too, with propriety, if thought and 
meditation would dwell upon them, and de- 
duct the morals from each and ef®ry avenue. 
For instance, if strong drink has now had its 
580,000,000 of victims, how many more must 
it have before the moderate drinker will lay 
his shoulder to the pledge of reform? Sup 
pose but thirty days of intense agony and mis- 
ery to be the lot of each drunkard's family of 
five each, what is the amount in the aggregate? 
Suppose it required even no more than fifty 
bushels of grain distilled to make a man a 
drunkard, how long would it last famishing 
Europe? nay, even the whole universal world? 
It would amount to fifty-eight millions of bar- 
rels of flour. 

Suppose, again, that each druukard loses or 
wastes only ten years of his life, at three 
shillings per day, how many solid globes of 
gold of the size of our earth would it (8653,- 
080,000,000) purchase? Make your own cal- 
culations, not only upon these supposed cases, 
but any others of which the subject is suscep- 
tible, and the result will astonish you, and 

lead to a somewhat different course in 
These estimates are many of them be. 
low the reality.—{ Merchant's Ledger. 





Always answer the aged respectfully. No 
matter how tauatingly they may address you, 
treat them kindly. 


— | tinguished, and the whole is left to cool for 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


—_ oo 


Stecl its Manufactures 

Steel is generally made in England from 
Swedish iron. In this operation layers of 
malleable jron and layers of coke are placed 
one upon another in a proper furnace, the air 
is excluded, the fire raised toa considerable 
degree of intensity, and kept up for eight or 
ten days. If upon trial of a bar, the whole 
substance is converted into steel, the fire is ex- 


six or eight days longer. Iron thus prepared 
is called blistered iron, from the blisters which 
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MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. 


Railreads in Maxsachuerctts and the 
Adjoining States. 





appear on its surface. In England coke alone 
is used for this purpose; but it has been found 
an advantage in using one third to one-fourth 
of wood ashes, especially when the iron was 
not of so good a quality as to afford steel pos- 
sessing tenacity of body as well as hardntbss. 
These ashes prevent the steel making process 
from being effected so rapidly as it would oth- 
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wise be, and give the steel pliability without 
diminishing its hardness; good wood charcoal 
needs no wood ashes. The blisters on the 
suface of the steel, under this management, 
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are smaller and more numerous. If bars, 
when they are put into the surface, be sprink- 
led with sea salt, this ingredient contributes 
to give body tothe steel. Ifthe cementation 
be continued too long,the stee] becomes porus, 
brittle, of a darker texture more fusible and 
capable of being welded. On the contrary, 
steel cemented with earthly infusible powder 
is gradually reduced to the state of forged 
iron again. Excessive of repeating in the 
forge is attended with the same effect. 

The properties of iron are remarkably 
changed by cementation, and it acquires a 
smal! addition to its weight, which consists 
of the carbon it has absorbed from the char 
ceal, and amounts to -about the one hundred 
and fiftieth ortwo hundreth. It ismuch more 
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fusible than before; and it may still be welded 
like bar iron, if it has not been fused or over 
cemented; but by far the most important alter- 
| ation in its properties is, that it can be hard- 
| ened or softened at pleasure. If it be made 
| red-hot and instantly cooled, it attains a de- 
| gree of hardness which is sufficient to cut al- 
most any other substance, but, if heated and 
cooled gradually it becomes nearly as pure as 
} iron, and may, with much the same facility 
be manufactured into any determined form. | 
A great number who are unacquainted with 
| the nature of steel suppose that it will stand 
more heat than iron but if a steel wire and an 
| iron wire be put into the fire together, the 
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The above interesting table is made up from 


The Nashua 


the ‘* Annual Reports of the Railroad Corpo- 
rations in the State of Massachusetts,” form- 
ing a document of 192 pages, just published 
by order of the Legislature. 
Expenses, &c, of the Western, for 1846, are 
The lengths of the roads, 
as given above, include branches, where any 
have been built. 
miles of double track, Worcester 44, Lowell 


The Receipts, 


road has 69 


| : ; - 
| stee] wire will be found reduced toa fluid state 26, Western 13, Providence 16, and the East- 


| while the iron is yet malleable, steel is there- 


| fore easier burned (as it is called) than iron. 


Table of the Composition of Metallic 
Bathste Temper Edge Tools. 
| The tool, or tools, that are to be tempered, 
| are laid on the surface ef the. metal of the fu- 
sible bath and heat is applled to melt the met- 
jal. When it melts the tools should be sud- 
denly plunged into cold water, and thus acquire 
the desired temper. 

Thermometers to test the following degrees 
of heat can be purchased at any Philosophical 
Instrument Maker's. 

Baths. Temp. 

Articles. (parts.) Fah. 

Lancets 7 lead4tin 420 

Surgical Instruments, 71-2do 4do 420 

Razors, &c. 8 do 4do 445 

Penknives ond Scalpels, 8 1-2do 4do 450 

Larger Penknives,&a 10 doddo 470}, 
Scissors, shears, garden 

hoes, cold chisels, &ec. 14 
Axes, plane irons, firmer 

chisels, penknives, &c. 
Table knives, shears, &c. 
Swords, watch-springs, 
Daggers, augurs, small 

fine saws, &c. 50 do 2 do 
Pit saws, handsaws, &c. Boiling lias. oil 
Articles which require to 

be still somewhat softer. Melted lead, 


do ido 49) 
\ 
509\) 
530 
550 


do 
do 
do 


4 do 
4do 
4do 


19 
30 
48 


553 
600 


612 
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‘Artificial Stones. —Having in a previous 
number of the Scientifie American alluded to 
this discovery, we have been favored witha 
description of the process from the late pro- 
ceeding of the British Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, as explained by Mr. F. Ransom, the 
inventor. 41 consists in broken pieces of flint 
subjected for some time to the action of caus- 
tic alkali, boiling under the pressure of a close 
vessel, when a transparent silicated solution 
is formed, evaporated to 1600 gravity. It is 
then mixed with proportions of well washed 
sand, broken granite and other materials, as 
may be selected for hardness. This paste is 
then pressed into mipulds and subjected toa 
red heat in a stove of kiln by which operation 
the uncomhined silica of the raw maierials, 
uniting with the excess of alkali of the solu- 
tion forms a semi sitreous compound—an ar- 
tificial stone—perfectly insoluble. Capitals, 
shafts, mouldings and various other articles of 
decorative art are made from it. 


To Prevent firea in Chimnics. —Fires in 
chimnies in France have recently been pre- 
vented by placing three frames of wire-work 
one foot above each other, near the base of the 
chimney; no flame will pass them. 

A cubic foot of water weighs sixty-two and 
a half pounds. There are 230 cubic inches in 











ern 16—in all, 189 miles. 
now, at the commencement of 1848, ten bund- 
red and forty miles of Railroad track comple- 
ted and in use, in this and the adjoining 
The following is a list of deaths and 
injuries upon the several railroads, which 
have made returosin regard to the same for 
the last year: the first column giving the 
number of persons injured ; the second the 
number of deaths : 


States. 


1846. 


Jan. 11, 1845. 


Boston and Lowell Railroad, 
Boston and Maine, 

Boston and Providence, 
Boston and Worcester, 
Cape Cod Branch, 
Connecticut River, 

Eastern, 

Essex, 

Fall River, 

Fitchburg, 

Nashua and Lowell, 

New Bedford and Providence, 
New Bedford and Taunton, 
Old Colony, 

Pittsfield and North Adams, 
Western, 


So that there are 


1 
1 


1 
3 
2 
7 


1 


Mer. Astor's Will. 


twase 


We have examined an abstract of this doc- 
ument, in which the community feel at least 
the interest of curiosity, on account of the 
vast amount of property which it bequeaths. 
The principal d 


d July 4th, 





But as Mr. Astor acquired new estates, 
or the circumstances of his devisees changed, 
or he changed his opinion of what was best, 
he made sundry codicils, at the following 
dates, viz: July 19, 1838, Jan. 9, °38, Aug. 
22, 39, Oct. 24, '39, March 3, ’41, June 3, "41, 
Dec. 5, 42, and Dec, 22, '43. There are va- 
tious reattestations of the principal will up to 
The great features of the will 
and its codicils are ample provision for all the 
relations of Mr. Astor and their children—his 
son, William B. Astor, being the great residu- 
ary legatee. There are no trusts created for 
the benefit of relatives; though in quite anum- 
ber of cases, only income, or @ sum per an- 
num, is to be paid to the 
with a reversion to their children, or other 
heirs, who succeed to unrestricted 

The only important bequest for the public ben- 
efit is one of $400,000, by the codicil of Aug 
20, 1839, for erecting suitable buildings, and 
establishing a library in New York, for free 
general use. For this purpose he eppropri- 
ates a plot of ground on the southerly side of 
Astor place, 65 feet front by 125 deep, for the 
building; or, if the trustees of this bequest 
think it more expedient, @ plot 
east side of Astor place. The building is not 
to cost over $76,000, and the land is estimated 


at $35,000, Then $120,000 are to be expend- 


of like size 





ed in books, maps, statuary, &c., and the re- 
mainder to be placed at interest, to defray the 
expenses of management, purchase of books, 
or the establishment of lectures, as the trus- 
tees may think fit. 

The trustees are the mayor of the city and 
the chancellor of the state, ex officio, (and now 
named as a mark of respect,) Messrs. Wash- 
ington Irving, William B, Astor, Daniel Lord, 
Jr., James B. King, Joseph G, Cogswell, Fitz 
Greene Halleck, Henry Breroort, Jr., Samuel 
B. Ruggles, Samuel Ward, Jr., and Charles 
Bristed, who are to appoint their successors. 
The trustees are to have no pay; nor is any one 
of them to hold any office of emolument un- 
der the board. There is a bequest to the poor 
of Waldorf, by establishing an institution for 
the sick or disabled, or for the improvement 
of the young, of $50,000. The other public 
bequests are as follows, but most,if not all of 
them, we believe, were paid in advance dur- 
ing the life of the testator, The German So- 
ciety, - $20,000; Institution for the Blind, 
$5000; Half Orphan Asylum, $5000; Lying- 
in Asylum, $2000. The personal estate of Mr 
Astor is worth from seven to nine millions of 
dollars, and his real estates perhaps as much 
more; so that the aggregate is less than twenty 
millions, or half the sum we put down the 
other day. Either sum is quite out of our 
small comprehension; and we presume that 
with most men the idea of one million is just 
about as large an idea as that of any number 
of millions.—{Jour. Com. 





Boston Cultivator. 


Terms, $2.00 in advance—or $2.50 if delayed six 
mouths. No paper will be discontinued until ail ar- 
rearages are paid. 

All subscriptions out of New England must be prid 
strictly in advance; and at the expiration of the Ume 
paid for, the paper will be stopped. 

y Auy person who should offer the Cultivator a 
a less sun than two dollars a year, may be considered 
an iinposter, And should any person atttempt to 
vary from this rule, we wish the subscribers to im- 
mediately report the case to the publication office, 
and request their paper discontinued, unless they are 
willing to receive it at two dollars per year. 

We do not allow our agents to operate for other 
ublications or works of any kind; should they do so, 
we wish to be immiately informed of it. 

As many people find it very diilicult to stop their 

apers wheu they desire, we wish it distinctly under- 
stood that the Cultivator will be discontiuued when- 
ever such an order is properly given. Thereisagreat 
lack on the part of subscribers, which causes the most 
of the dileulty in not properly ordering their papers 
discontinued, and in many cases giving no order at 
all. Some will say to the Post Master that he believes 
he shall not take it any longer; another will send back 
a paper with the word discoutinued, written upon 
it; another will say nothing, but cease going to the 
Post Oilice for his paper, and thus Sey will accuinu- 
late oft in Ee b the Post Master not 
knowing whether he intends to come for them or not. 
These are the great causes from which almost all the 
difficulty and trouble arise. Returning a paper with 
the word discontinued written u 
amounts to gut nothing at all; we 
(amongst such au extraordinary large list 
have some fifteen or twenty subscribers of the same 
name, and unless the town is written upon it, aud 
plainly, which seldom is, we know not which name 
to apply it to. We could write a column upon such 
difficulties bat we trust the above will suffice. Now 








we will point out a way and the only way by which - 


a@ nan Can order, or discontinue a paper without any 
difficulty, and save himself and others much perplex- 
ity. If he owes for his paper, hand what is due to the 
Post Master request him to send it, and order the 
paver stopped. If you do not wish to ugh 
im, write a letter yourself, enclose the money, ( 
ways say how much you enciose,) and say stop the 
poe, bay the postage on your letter, drop it into the 
Post Otfice, or send it by any er safe conveyance 
that you are willing to trust it with. Such plain, 
straight-forward directions as always get at- 
tended to, and no perplexities anse. 
ye wish every subscriber to underst: that we 
are just as ready and williug to discontinue his paper, 
as to ae ae one, if that is his real desire. 


ew to payments to the 
office when due, aud not wait for # collector to call. 
It is quite uncertain whether the person who canvas- 
sex Xo one time be | —_ it again, = 
we subscril ng to settle with am 
one properly authorized, who may call. od 

e should prefer to have our subscribers pay to no 
person who is operating for other publications; if they 
do, it will be entirely at their own risk. 

We wish no ove to make a payment for the Culti- 
vator without taking a receipt the amount they 
pays however smalLit may be. 

e also wish subsc to be very careful and 
preserve their receipts, so that they can produce them, 
should they be acc! tally called u twice for the 
same bill. It is their cet in such cases. 
bscriber will, in all cases, have to pay his 
own postage, s 

od ae is so limited boom ng of ieaust sdvertine. 
ments very short, 

marked the leas an insertion, 

option ‘tions, we wish none 

but those directly cunnected with Agriculture, such 
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EDFORD OA —A FEW BUSHELS 


of this superior oat VR 
. PROUTY & Co. 
April 8th, 1548, 2w. 


W 4nTeE «A FEW BUSHELS CLEAN 
and handsome two-rowed Karley, for which 
a thir price will be paid by D. PROUTY & CO. 
April 8th, 1548. Qw. 


3 s —A NEAT, CON- 
aoe ee te earth eae 
with stable aud wood-shed attached, and about } of 
an acre of land, with valuable young fruit trees there- 


*"Also for sale oF to let, harness shop with 








enquire of H.R. PACKARD, 
or the at Foxboro. 
. H. PACKARD. 
“dw. 


‘or further 
on the 


Foxboro, April 1, 1948. 
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q urrier’s 
as above, together 


G Esaks 8S EEDS.—D. PROUTY & CO. 
Gress. 
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